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The New limex 
Dress Digitals 


‘Timex trims the digital 

watch to an extraordinary 
slimness! Completely control- 

led by the new Command Bar. 

One simple control instead of 
muluple push buttons. Now men’s and 
womans digitals at their most beautiful! 

Built and priced in the Timex tradition. 
From $19.95 to $44.95 (suggested retail prices). 





We make technology beautful 











OF THE MAJOR MANUFACTURERS 


FORD. 


WHO HAS THE BEST NEW 
CAR OFFER IN AMERICA? 















































FORD | CHRYSLER GM 
] WHOLECAR | WHOLECAR 
WHOLE CAR COVERAGE COVERAGE 
WORKMANSHIP WARRANTY’ COVERAGE 1 YEAR 1 YEAR 
2 YEARS SOME PARTS POWERTRAIN 
5 YEARS 2 YEARS 
FREE SCHEDULED COMPLETE | = compete NO 
MAINTENANCE 2YEARS | 5YEARS 
COVERS EVERY WEAR ITEM , 
(BLADES, BELTS, BATTERIES, ETC.) YES NO NO 
1 Hie : 4 ee 
COVERS EVERY ADJUSTMENT | 
FOR TWO YEARS YES NO NO 
FREE OF CUSTOMER-PAID | me | 
DEDUCTIBLES ON WARRANTY | YES NOU | NO" 
: ] 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE YES NO | - ¥E5 
T 
HUNDREDS IN CASH DIRECT TO CUS- | 
TOMER FROM THE MANUFACTURER YES NO NO 
CASH PAID RIGHT NOW YES — NO NO 
+ + 
CASH WHETHER YOU PURCHASE | 
OUTRIGHT OR FINANCE YES NO NO 
BOTH CASH AND COVERAGE : 
AVAILABLE AT EVERY DEALER YES NO | NO 





PLUS, FORD OFFERS UP-FRONT CASH. 


* Limited warranty excluding abuse, tires, fluids and accidents. Two years or 24,000 miles, whichever comes first 
**Take delivery on anew 1981 or 1982 Escort, EXP. Mustang, Fairmont or Granada from your Ford Dealer by June 6, 1982 
Limit one per customer. | Deductible applies after second year. tt} Deductible applies after first year 


WHEN IT COMES TO 


QUALITY, FORD DELIVERS. 





FORD DIVISION => 


THE BOTTOM LINE: WITH FORD CARE COVERAGE, 
FOR TWO YEARS VIRTUALLY ALL YOU PAY FOR IS GAS. 











Tn this one-of-a-kind laboratory, 
the scientists don’t wear lab coats. 
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But, in fact, the continent the Earth's atm 


tural climate were like t 





even millions —of years ago. sure th at the scientists can 









The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. # 
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years required the most careful and regular review. 
Responding to changes in society and to the inven- 
tions and perceptions that shape such changes, the 
editors periodically drop or merge old depart- 
ments and start new ones. Last year two new sec- 
tions were added, Design and Video. This week 
marks the introduction of TIME’s newest depart- 
ment, Computers. 

| No section is ever christened without deliber- 
ate second-guessing and parent-like worry. But the 
decision this time seemed both easy and logical. 
Simply put, a Computers section added up. As 
TIME said in its 1978 cover story “The Computer 
Society.” the new microtechnology is akin in sig- 
nificance to the moment prehistoric man first 
wrapped his fingers around a rock, thereupon 
enormously improving his competitive advantage 
against nature by becoming a user of tools. Com- 





A Letter from the Publisher 


pom the most traditional aspect of TIME—the categoriza- 
tion of news into clearly defined sections—has over the 


sions and character of a person’s thinking about himself and his 
environment. Our new department is therefore not only about 


hardware but also about the softest software of all: the 





Computer-assisted portrait 
of Senior Editor Plate 


human mind. 
To launch this new journalistic undertaking, the editors of 


TIME will use a kind of interdisciplinary approach. 
The section will have the services of its own writer 
and reporter-researcher and of Senior Editor 
Thomas Plate—depicted, for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the technology's growing capabilities, 
by Time Inc. technicians using a Norpak IPS 2 
Telidon graphics-creation terminal. The section 
will also draw on the talents of writers in other de- 
partments. This week’s cover story, for example, 
was the work of Senior Writer Fred Golden, who 
as TIME’s science editor has observed the meta- 
morphosis of computer technology from the days 
of the transistor to today’s microchip. 

The effect of computers—from complex tele- 
communications systems to pocket calculators— 
and their-use by both giant corporations and the 
smallest retail businesses have hit our society with 
the velocity ofa true technological revolution. Life- 








puters constitute yet another quantum leap in the ability to cope 
with the world. This week's cover, “The Computer Genera- 
tion,” is in part the story of young minds wrapping themselves 
around their computer consoles every bit as enthusiastically and 
hopefully as the primitive clutching that rock. The very act of 
engagement, and continued involvement, changes the dimen- 
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Amid negotiations, 
British troops land on 
South Georgia Island 
in a drive to recapture 
it from occupying 
Argentine forces. 

> Israel evicts settlers 
and protesters from 
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the area to Egypt on 
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Cover: With an ease 
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new breed of young- 
slers, some no more 
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is sparking a revolu- 
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The Paul Taylor 
Company reshapes 
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Knoxville unveils a 
well-planned World's 
Fair, which despite 
architectural lapses 
exudes an air of 
friendly intimacy. 


styles, as well as thought processes, are subject to the impact of 
the microchip. To keep readers abreast of this fast-developing 
scene, TIME is pleased to unveil its Computers department. 
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How to tie up a burglar 
with eight inches of cord 





Sounds like a mean feat. But once there was a time when every U.S. 

Girl Scout knew how to do it. It was right there in the first handbook of 

the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., now celebrating their 70th anniversary. 
“Make a slip-knot at each end of your cord. Tie the burglar's 
hands behind him by passing each loop over his little fingers. 
Place him face downwards, and bend his knees. Pass both feet 
under the string, and he will be unable to get away.” 

Know how to catch some rest on a hike, even though the ground is 

too wet to lie down on? Again, the handbook had an answer: 
“Walk round in a circle and form a ring of about eighteen or 
twenty persons standing behind one another, each one with her 
hands on the next one’s shoulders. At a given signal all sit down 
at once on the knees of the person behind them” 







































That, the handbook noted, was the way the Austrian army didit. And, 
if the girls were hungry after the hike, they could go home and eat ' 
“crusps” prepared to the handbook's specifications: iste Setter (Deparment Heads); Audrey Ball, Peggy T. Berman, Nancy 
“Put aside any very thin slices of bread (or bread and butter) on Soren es oe eee cae isn 
the mantelpiece, and in two days they will become delicious Bruns, Robert |. Rosemary Byres, Valenice Castronovo, Helen Sen Doyle, Rosa- 
‘crusps,'sweeter and more wholesome than fresh bread.” rand Drape, Mary Earle, Pha Fo ate untae ewe, Gara Ke secu, 
Of course, it's easy to make fun of a 70-year-old handbook (how Stephen Kowpp, ose Lathe incl, Jo Lat bay Reed Enza | 
much of today’s sound advice will seem hilarious in 20527). But the fact fn Nc Perc arn, Dense Wore Lae ve 
CORRESPONDENTS: ( 


is, those first Girl Scouts were ahead of their time in many ways. While 
half of the badges they could earn were for homemaking skills, these 
first Girl Scouts were already thinking about careers—like becoming 
doctors (“Mrs. Garrett Andersonis...avery clever lady... shehadtogo 
to France and work entirely in French to get a doctor's degree:’) or 
airplane pilots (“Madame Dutrieu has made some splendid flights... 
over hills and rivers, and lately she took a passenger with her in her 









































biplane:’). Joseph 4. Boyce, ‘Anne Constable, BJ. Phillips Barry Hillenbrand, Joelle At 
Today, the “ eae ~ U. “a is the — — song id fe fear San racine! Want Dwr, Mich Mort Boner: 
organization for girls, wit million members: clear evidence the See eaten 
movement is more than going to camp or selling cookies. Modernizing thr We Pare ‘cedan Bort, Wa So Sa Bin Dames 
with the times while building character, today's career-minded Girl Jerusalem: David Ainnan, wi ied Easts Wil Stent Cairo Rob 
Scouts learn early to read want ads and they earn proficiency badges fos Hm ng Wg Ba Se ete ins Pokies Renard ersten 
requiring knowledge of computers and aerospace. wahoo eeemere ee Mere Ce ron Conades Soa Sem 
In New York City, for example, Girl Scouting is also getting help from Ed Ope Kio de Jematros Goin Scott Mexico Citys anes Winerh Cartiboos: 
volunteer leaders on homework and on subjects ranging beyond the ftows Deske Suzanre One. Tam Martins Gray, Susan Lynd, Dvd fSchrdaon 
regular school curriculum. It's learning to shop wisely. It's painting park Vartooy 
benches, working with the elderly in nursing homes, providing hospi- fm 1 ttirs m Sece et eecaa tay hot (Des Mt 
tality for immigrants. Rosemary Fred, Chslte 1. gate (Comes) Me ah Aner See 
Girl Scouting is both getting new skills and experiences, and giving . 









to families and communities, whether the troop is in a rural area, a 


























suburb, or a big city. Fijmmstration) Researchers: Evelyn Merrn, Rckard - Boeth, Ane Callahan, Martha 
Ask any one of the millions of ex-Girl Scouts—singer Dinah Shore, in Carel Sonar Nancy Fe log: har pa ool a ng 
columnist Ann Landers, astronaut Rhea Seddon, just to pick a few— alte Beet at Loder, Bon Martey Mask Meyer ins Mares Rah Morse ste 
and it's a safe bet they'll tell you: “Girl Scouting not only helped me. It's pn mee ee oe 
aninvestment in the nation’s future.” mane Cuan Jackson (Cie); Eugene F. Coyle (International); Leonard Schul 
The Girl Scout movement, celebrating its 70th birthday and looking OPERATIONS: he Fons (Deputy Drectr); Sue Ain Production C Chie); Ste 
forward to many more, deserves everyone's support. phan. Denar Syears SaaN ss i sous (Onputon Yona Os bea 
ton, L Rufina- Armstrong Shire Timmerman (Supervisors); rances 

re con Manue! Leo Deuel, Lucia fond, Cope eon 
fey bari nga ener ese a 
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Letters | 


Jerusalem 


To the Editors: 

O Jerusalem! A monument to the 
world’s three great religions—and a re- 
minder that there is nothing so divisive as 
believers who are convinced that they 
alone are doing the will of God [April 12]. 

Orien Vick 
Granite Falls, Minn. 


The skyscrapers that deface the an- 
cient skyline of Jerusalem, the pornogra- 
phy found in its theaters, the garish night- 
clubs—all are the result of rapid Western 


| industrialization under Israeli rule. Jeru- 











salem must not be treated as just another 
tourist attraction like New York, Holly- 





wood or the French Riviera. To their 
credit, the Israelis do protect the religious 
places. But it is not merely individual 
shrines that are sacred; the entire city is 
holy. An internationalized Jerusalem gov- 
erned by a commission headed by the 
chief religious leaders of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam would spare the city 
from further secularization. 
Robert Goodman 
New York City 


It is ironic that the city in which 
Christ died to save mankind from its sins 
is today the center of so much controversy 
and bloodshed. Your article on Jerusalem 
makes it clear that talk of bringing Jews 
and Arabs together so that they can live in 
peace is wishful thinking. The Israelis are 
not going to be driven out of Israel, and 
the Arabs are not going to stop trying to 
drive them out. I would be very surprised 
if the world sees Middle East peace in the 
lifetime of anyone now living. Perhaps the 
most that can be. hoped for is an agree- 
ment in which the two sides would refrain 
from using armed force. 

Frank W. Goheen 
Camas, Wash. 


You state that “not a single nation in 
the world recognizes the Israeli annex- 
ation of East Jerusalem.” Historically, na- 
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tions never acknowledged the owner of 
Jerusalem. Everyone had a good reason to 
annex it, attack it, save it, conquer it, bury 
it. Why can’t we stop worrying about who 
owns the city and be happy with what Je- 
rusalem represents? 
Mike Hartzell 
Atlanta 





Paying the Piper 
Maybe more people would feel less 
compelled to cheat on their taxes if the 
IRS had a different image [April 12]. We 
see the IRS as the enemy when in fact we 

are the IRS. 

Peggy K. Barr 
Hardinsburg, Ky. 


The excuses made by Hal, Dan, Ju- 
dith and all other tax evaders are non- 
sense. These people ought to receive one 
more benefit from the Federal Govern- 
ment: a trip to a federal penitentiary. 
Only then will they pay their fair share in- 
stead of freeloading on the rest of us. 

John G. Blackmon Jr. 
Atlanta 


Incentives to cheat are being publi- 
cized almost daily: 1) the tax break our 
Congressmen gave themselves as a re- 
ward for having to live in Washington, 2) 
the President's “working” vacation in the 
Caribbean, 3) Nancy’s costly staff. Is it 
any wonder that taxpayers feel no guilt 
when “making an error” in the amount of 
interest paid on a home mortgage? 

Robert A. Batty 
Tucson 





Rough Times 


As a child growing up on a wheat 


farm in Kansas, I can remember my folks | 


praying for rain. Still, | was appalled to 
read that the only option left to the Amer- 
ican farmer this year is to pray for plagues 
and bad weather in the rest of the world 
[April 12]. Something is wrong if the suc- 


cess of American agriculture depends | 


upon the misfortune of farmers in Bangla- 
desh, Africa or even the Soviet Union. 

Billie Ann Lopez 

Vienna 





Knoxville’s Fair 


In light of the widespread evictions of 
residents in Knoxville, Tenn., by land- 
lords who hope to rent for more money to 
out-of-towners, I have decided to forgo 
the World’s Fair [April 12]. The profiteers 
of that city are acting like sharks in a 
feeding frenzy. If that’s how they behave 
toward their own people, I can imagine 
how they'll be with tourists. 

E. Paul Huisking Jr. 
Tuxedo, N.C. 


TIME seemed more than a little dis- 
dainful of the fact that the business lead- 
ers of Knoxville hope to profit from the 















“The answer to 
many a parent’s 


rayer.”” san Francisco 
P CHRONICLE 


“The best 
dictionary for 


young people.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW 


Here’s why America’s 
best-selling dictionary for 
children—in its newly 
revised edition—is 
indispensable: 

@ Over 30,000 entries 
shown exactly as seen 
in print 

@ Over 1,200 full-color 
illustrations 

@ Non-sexist definitions 

B A 32-page illustrated 
reference section 

@ 300 fascinating 
language notes 

@ Large type 

@ Tab-indexed for 
easy use 

Alternate selections of the Literary Guild and 

Doubleday Book Clubs 

$12.95/756 pages 


MACMILLAN 
866 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 


















Science. 
The Great Adventure 








DISCOVER 








Science. It's a world that's too much 
with us to let it go by unnoticed, 
unreported. For it is how we live, 
what we do with our imagination. It 
is technology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, genealogy. It is genetics, 
phonetics, zoology, biology. It is 
outer space and universe. It is mys- 
teries: some revealed, others still 
hidden. It is the vastness of nature 
of questions asked and answers | 
applied. It is a great adventure, 
a voyage of discovery. And 
DISCOVER is Time Incorporated's 
newest newsmagazine—a journal 
of all the sciences, of what scien- 
tists are doing and thinking, of what 
it portends now and tomorrow. 
DISCOVER. It's written for non- 
scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's 
powerful writing and unforgettable 

. pictures. It’s revealing, challenging, 
Some things never change... fascinating. Join us now. To 
subscribe call toll-free today: 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302 


And we're spending $35 million to make sure they don’t. 
So that, while our banquet menus change with the tastes 
of time, our traditional white-glove service has gracefully 
survived the test of time. Like the Palmer House, it’s a 
tradition too good to change. Call 312/726-7500 or your 
local Hilton Reservation Service. 


Thank goodness...and the 
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Mugging. Rape. Murder. Read TIME and understand. 
Crime in America has become more brutal, more random, 

more irrational. And the fear of it is slowly paralyzing TIME 
American society. TIME looked at the ways violence and 

brutality are changing our lives. The article investigated the 

causes, effects and possible solutions. Week after week, 

TIME gives you more than news and information. It brings 

insight and understanding to subjects that matter to you. 
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JIM PALMER 
WEARS CLASSIC WHITE. 


Jockey invented men's briefs. 
Craftsmanship that’s designed 
for comfort and tailored to fit in 
100% soft, luxurious combed 
cotton. Real elastic in waistband 
and soft rubber in leg openings to 
keep their shape wash after wash. 
Jockey Classic white underwear. 
The look that’s never out of style. 


LJIOCKEY. 


The first name in underwear. 





sha, Wisconsin 53140 
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Letters 


World’s Fair. For what other reason 

would they support it? What happened to 

the good old days when the pursuit of an 

honest buck was considered one of the 
things that made this country great? 

William L. Brown 

Concord, Tenn. 


Unjust Justice 


It’s a sad commentary on our nation 
when the US. Justice Department feels it 
has to protect criminals like Miguel Nas- 
sar Haro [April 12]. Justice indeed! Nas- 
sar and his gang stole 600 cars in Southern 
California between 1979 and 1981. Yet | 
the Government blocks his prosecution 
because he has supplied the U.S. with im- 
portant information about Salvadoran 
and Guatemalan guerrilla figures. It is ri- 
diculous to waste the fine efforts of a good 
man like U.S. Attorney William Kenne- 
dy, who wanted to indict Nassar. 

Bruce Howard 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Basketball at Its Best 


Seldom has such a fine sports piece 
been written as your “Pretty Night in | 
New Orleans” [April 12]. The play, the of- 
ficiating, the mutual sportsmanship were 
things a sports fan appreciates. 

Robert H. Ewing II 
Phoenix 


Some men are destined to be great 
scholars; others great sportsmen. Why are 
college basketball players, and Patrick 
Ewing in particular, expected to be both? 

Carl F. Walser 
Buffalo Grove, Ill. 


Courting Friends 


The best present TIME could make to 
its Italian readers [March 29] was the fair 
recognition paid to the new image and 
fresh influence of our country on the in- 
ternational scene. 


Giovanni Boschi 
Alessandria, Italy 


Your article about Italy’s new image 
and stature was interesting but not realis- 
tic. It is difficult to believe that Italy, with 
all its internal problems, can have either a 
leading position or substantial influence. 
If we can, our neighbors must be in very 


| bad shape. As the U.S. comes to realize 
| the amount of influence it has lost, partic- 


ularly in Europe, it has decided to flatter 

its friends. Italy, which since World War 

II has been an American satellite, ap- 
pears to be at the head of the list. 

Prince Lorenzo de’ Medici 

Milan 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that 
has the golden color 

of a sunset. 

Smooth and mellow— 
your first taste is a 
glowing promise of 
what's to come. 





Send for tempting Tia Maria recipes, 
W. A. Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Drive, 
Miami, Florida 33131. 
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HERE’S WHAT IT DOES 


It beams out an infra-red ray that focuses for you 
Even in the dark 

It sets the exposure controls 

It advances the film after each shot, and rewinds it 
after each roll, automatically 

It alerts you with sounds and lights when youre too 
close, or when you need the built-in flash, or even 
when you're out of flash range. (Goodbye, mistakes!) 

It takes spectacular pictures with both color 
and black & white film, and is lightweight and compact 
enough to go everywhere with you 

And, perhaps most amazing, it makes first-rate 35mm 
photography highly affordable 

The ingenious new AF2-M Auto Focus camera 

Only from the Mind of Minolta 
For more information, write: Minolta Corporation 


101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4 
©1962 Minolta Corporation 














American Scene 








In the Caribbean: Hams and Goats 


The only possible landing at the island 
is not a landing in the usual sense of the 
word but a place where a boat can be held 
long enough for men to jump on a wire rope 
ladder that dangles about 40 ft. from a 
cantilever catwalk. There is constant dan- 
ger of the boat being broached by the in- 
coming swell, being smashed against the 
cliff, being caught and crushed under the 
cliff or being engulfed by the receding 
backwash. 

—US. Coast Guard Warning 


hat hint of danger had not dissuaded 

the nine Americans, most of them 
normally sedentary landlubbers, from 
boarding the sturdy 48-ft. fishing trawler 
Gabriella in Kingston, Jamaica, and 
heading into the windswept Caribbean on 
a stomach-churning 124-mile, 15-hour 
voyage to U.S.-owned Navassa Island, 30 
miles west of Haiti. Unaccountably cheer- 
ful through the stormy night, the five-man 
Jamaican crew and the boat’s Kingston 
owner, Gilbert Thompson (“I couldn't 
trust the responsibility of this trip to just 
the crew”), kept the craft on course to- 
ward its tiny target: a flat-topped lime- 
stone rock merely one mile wide and two 
miles long, with sheer cliffs plunging to 
the sea. And as the deck of the Gabriella 
heaved in the 10-ft. waves, so too did 
many of the Americans. 

Why were they spending precious va- 
cation time to live for a week on a hot, 
deserted pile of boulders and brush? All 
were amateur radio operators, and each 
was pursuing the arcane joys of one of 
that burgeoning hobby’s most popular 
specialties. It is called DXing, meaning 
long-distance communications. The ob- 
sessive goal of diehard DXers is to make 
at least one contact with each of the 318 
“countries” recognized by hams around 
the world. Under criteria established by 
the American Radio Relay League, the 
largest ham organization, Navassa quali- 
fies as one such country because it is 
more than 225 miles from its governing 
mainland. But no ham can talk to Na- 
vassa unless other amateurs go there to 
put it on the air. That was the aim of 
this “DXpedition.” 


Awa the island after dawn, 
the intrepid hams quickly discovered 
that the Coast Guard’s warning had 
been apt. The wire ladder was there, all 
right, but the backwash was violent. 
Transporting gear, including 50 boxes of 
electronic equipment, three rotatable- 
beam antennas, two gasoline-powered 
generators weighing about 150 Ibs. each, 
plus assorted 20-ft.-long steel pipes, bam- 
boo poles, 250-lb. gasoline drums, kegs of 
drinking water and a week’s food supply, 
looked impossible. Just getting to the 
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swaying ladder seemed daunting enough. 

But the expedition’s gruff leader was 
unfazed. John Ackley (call sign: KP2A) 
had made a fortune by selling his New 
Jersey computer firm in 1976, then found- 
ed the tax-exempt International DX 
Foundation to promote worldwide good 
will by sponsoring such DXpeditions. His 
foundation had supplied all of the radio 
gear, while the trip’s cost (more than 
$10,000) was split among the nine opera- 
tors. Ackley set off with two crewmen in a 
12-ft. dinghy, powered by a 25-h.p. out- 
board motor. One crewman skillfully ma- 
neuvered the tiny craft through the heavy 
seas to put Ackley at the ladder on the 
crest of a wave. He scrambled up the 





Bob Denniston operating from one of four ham 
16 suspended steps—and the ladder held. 

For the next eight hours, the precari- 
ous unloading of the Gabriella by slow 
trips in the pitching dinghy continued, 
with one wholly unexpected assist. As the 
hams began setting up the first of four op- 
erating sites on a plateau some 100 ft. 
above the water (but 200 ft. beneath the 
island’s flat top), they heard a warning 
horn blast from the Gabriella, then a 
shout on the short-range radio: “Two men 
are climbing the ladder.” 

Two frail-looking wooden fishing 
boats had rounded a rocky point, and 
their seven occupants were coming 
ashore. Were they Haitians determined to 
assert their nation’s unsupported 124- 
year-old claim to the island? Perhaps an 
advance party of pirates known to seize 
foreign small craft in the area? No. They 
pointed to the gear, then to the block and 
tackle hoisting it and finally to them- 
selves. Stu Greene (WA2MOE), a lawyer 





radio sites on Navassa Island 








from Peekskill, N.Y., managed to bargain 
in fractured French. The visitors were 
from Haiti and would help unload the 
boat for $20. The tenderfoot hams were 
amazed at how their helpers could toss a 
75-lb. equipment box on one shoulder and 
stride barefoot over the sharp rocks to 
help set up the stations. 

By nightfall the hams were on the air, 
and the strange ritual of DXing began. 
“This is KP2A-portable KP1,” one of the 
operators said quietly into a microphone. 
That call signaled the DXpedition’s pres- 
ence on Navassa. Almost immediately oc- 
curred what hams call a pile-up. The 
whole ham world, it seemed, was shouting 
at Navassa on the same frequency, each 





foreign operator yelling his call letters 
phonetically. Apart from the roar of the 
numerous U.S. hams, the voices of Japa- 
nese amateurs were particularly preva- 
lent, mingling in a hummingbird cacoph- 
ony strange to the Western ear. 

Each contact lasted fewer than ten 
seconds. Each was then logged by the 
hams on Navassa; when they returned to 
the mainland, they would send a Qs- (“I 
acknowledge your transmission”) card to 
each operator confirming the contact. 
The goal is to collect as many of these 
cards as possible. Some 200 enthusiasts 
have cards from all 318 “countries.” 

For six days, 24 hours a day, the rap- 
id-fire transmissions continued. The is- 
land’s plentiful goats, graceful V-winged 
birds and night-prowling rats must have 
been startled by the strange sounds break- 
ing their normal silence: generators that 
putt-putted like suburban lawnmowers; 
American voices repeating over and over, 
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| phone-switching 


“You are five-nine on Navassa”; the 
clean, clear whistle of skilled code opera- 


ar signal reports to the 
tant stations. The men 


worked in shifts up to six hours long, 
hunched over logs, struggling to get each 
plaintive call down accurately. 

There were moments of giddy cama- 
raderie in the island’s intense heat. When 
the Jamaican crew captured a goat, Ack- 
ley stuck a microphone in its face and 
elicited an obliging baaa. A ham in Eng- 


k 


By week’s end 33,552 hams from as 


and from as unlikely a 


place as Tristan da Cunha, a South Atlan- | 
tic island, had radioed Navassa. The re- 
peated shouts of “Thanks for the new 


tisfying. But each opera- 


tor had a more personal reason for com- | 


forsaken rock. “It’s the 


only adventure left to me in this hobby,” 
explained Bob Schenck (N200), a tele- 


specialist from Tucker- 


ton, N.J. Two years ago, Schenck and 


Ackley went on a DXpedition to Spratly 
Island, in the South China Sea, and got 


more adventure 
boat was fired on 


than they sought. Their 
by Vietnamese artillery. 


“It’s an ego thing—a whole lot of people 
get to know your call,” said Jim Dionne 
(KIMEM), a computer expert from 


Westwood, Mass. 


“My life was in a rut,” 


added Terry Baxter (N6CW), an avionics 
technician from La Mesa, Calif., who has 


made contact wit 
tries. “I told my 
I've got to do.” 


hall but two of the coun- 
wife, this is something 


he most savvy operator on Navassa 
was Bob Denniston, 63. A former 


president of nat 


ional and international 


ham organizations, he owns a small hotel 


on Tortola in th 


e British Virgin Islands 


and a home in Iowa, and has apt call let- 
ters, WODx. A bearded gent in a pith hel- 


met, Denniston 


organized two DXpedi- 


tions to Clipperton Island, a forbidding | 


rock in the Pacifi 


c, 1,800 miles west of the 


Panama Canal, putting it on the air for the 
first time in 1954. He went twice in the 


1960s to Malpelo 


Island, 310 miles west of 


Colombia, initiating the first ham opera- 


tions there. The 


mountainside radio sites 


on Malpelo were pitched at a 45° angle, 
and one ham survived a fall into the sea 


only because his | 
scious body afioa 


ife jacket kept his uncon- 
t. To Denniston, there is 


nothing like taking charge of a frequency 


and controlling a 
love working a pi 

Throughout 
vassa, the sea 
calm. But when 
boarded the Ga 


I] those frantic callers. “I | 
le-up,” he says. 

the hams’ stay on Na- 
remained surprisingly 
they broke camp and 
briella once again, the 


winds howled anew and stomachs turned 
queasy. “I keep asking myself, why do I 
do this?” muttered Al Fischer (K8CW) of 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
DXer aboard, 
| The goat whose 


But for the one novice 
the trip proved fatal. 
baaa was heard round | 


| the world was served up as mutton 


| stew. 


— By Ed Magnuson (W2UB) 
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Facing A World of Worries 


Can Reagan and Haig handle the larger global challenges? 





t was a week that tested the limits of 
| diplomacy. Even as British forces at- 

tacked a small Argentine garrison on 

South Georgia Island, the two sides 
were still exchanging ideas through 
Washington in hopes of settling the Falk- 
land Islands dispute. Israeli bombs fell on 
southern Lebanon, but the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization did not immediately 
retaliate. Resisting the pleas of religious 
zealots, the Israeli Cabinet voted unani- 
mously to carry out the final withdrawal 
from the Sinai and sent in some 6,000 
troops to drag defiant militants from the 
last Jewish settlement. The 
action cleared the way for 
Sunday’s successful return 
of the Sinai to Egypt. 

While the Reagan Ad- 
ministration struggled to 
contain these volatile situa- 
tions, it faced a host of nag- 
ging problems on other 
fronts, domestic as well as 
foreign. The unresolved 
budget crisis contributed to 
fears that the recession 
would linger and interest 
rates would stay high, even 
though the White House 
had one bit of good news: 
the consumer price index 
actually went down in | 
March for the first time in 
17 years (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). 

Ground Zero, a week of quiet protests 
against the perils of nuclear war, symbol- 
ized the growing pressure on the White 
House to negotiate a strategic weapons 
freeze with the Soviets—a position that is 
morally worthy of debate but diplomati- 
cally dangerous. Meanwhile, the Admin- 
istration was still trying to work out a 
Stance to adopt in strategic arms control 
negotiations with Moscow. And other 
problems loomed: with China, angry over 
the White House support for Taiwan; 
with Central America, where rightists 
were forming a government in El Salva- 
dor, and the Nicaraguans were asking for 
talks; with Cuba, where the U.S. reacted 
to abid for negotiations by imposing even 
tighter restrictions on travel to the island. 





forge new ones with anti-Communist re- 


| gimes, to confront the adventurist med- 








Around the world, indeed, a question | 


was being asked ever more insistently by 
foes, friends and even some USS. diplo- 
mats: Does President Reagan really have 
a foreign policy? Supporters of the Ad- 
ministration argue that there are clearly 
defined major policy goals—to rebuild 
US. defenses, to repair old alliances and 


| 


dling of the Soviets and their clients—but 
that these have been somewhat obscured 
by indifferent execution. Critics contend 
that these apparent goals are really just a 
set of attitudes, that under Reagan and 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, U.S. 
foreign policy has essentially become a se- 
ries of scrambles to ward off disaster. 

It was not supposed to be that way. As 
now seems to happen whenever a U‘S. 
election changes party control of the 
White House, the new Administration 


takes office with one overriding impera- 
tive in foreign affairs: to do things differ- 
ently from its predecessor. In Reagan’s 
case, that meant abandoning Jimmy Car- 
ter’s vacillating and sometimes mushy 
moralism and proclaiming a back-to-bas- 
ics foreign policy. The U.S. would treat 
the Soviets as outlaws and villains, sternly 
oppose their expansionism—by force if 
need be—and consider Moscow’s enemies 
to be friends deserving support. 


ut these precepts have proved an 
inadequate guide to dealing with 
the complexities of the real world, 
in which bellicose anti-Soviet 
rhetoric sometimes frightens U.S. allies 
more than it does the leaders in the 


| Kremlin, and in which friends (actual and 


potential) insist on pursuing their own ex- 
plosive quarrels rather than subordinat- 
ing them to any common anti-Soviet 
cause. The President, who came to office 
lacking experience in foreign affairs, has 





midable energy on one foreign problem at 
a time. In the words of a U.S. diplomat at 
an embassy in the Middle East, speaking 
of his own region but voicing a comment 
that has broader application: “We do not 
even have a framework, a bare outline of 
ideas, let alone a complete policy. All we 
are doing is playing fireman.” 

With some success, it should be said. 
The basic good fortune that has followed 
Reagan throughout his political career 
has held to date in foreign policy. No situ- 
ation has gone beyond a point of no 
return. Indeed, the U.S. and the world 


Oupnant @ isa2 UNIVERSAL PRESSsyupicate May yel muddle past the | 


menaces that last week 
were pressing in on ev- 
ery side. But the week 
was a potent reminder of | 
how ominous and difficult | 
to control events have 
become. } 


The Falklands. By the time 
Haig returned to Washing- | 
ton, he had set an exhaust- 
ing new record for shuttle 
diplomacy: 32,965 miles 
covered during 71 hr. 40 
min. in the air on six flights 
between Washington, Lon- 
don and Buenos Aires in 
twelve days. And still nego- 
tiations continued, with no 


resolution. British Foreign Secretary 


| Francis Pym came to the U.S. for two 


days of talks, even while the British fleet 
was closing in on South Georgia Island, a 
probable staging area for an invasion of 
the Falklands. 

Were all those trips necessary? The 
U.S. obviously had to try to head off a war 
that could put intense strains on American 
alliances in Europe, Latin America ,or 
both, and foreign policy experts praised 
Haig’s conduct of negotiations as being, in 
the admiring word of one Indian diplomat, 
“professional.” Doubtless, too, Haig got a 
better sense of the British and Argentine 
positions in face-to-face talks than Wash- 
ington would have garnered through an 
exchange of messages. Even so, it is ques- 
tionable whether Haig should have com- 
mitted himself to an all-consuming mis- 


| sion that prevented him from watching 


given such matters only intermittent per- | 


sonal attention. Haig, beset with bureau- 
cratic battles, has tended to focus his for- 


other festering trouble spots that call for 
attention—especially the Middle East— 
and involved U.S. prestige so heavily in 
what could too easily evolve as a no-win 
situation for Washington. 

As worthy as U.S. mediation might | 
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seem, the risks are enormous. There is a 
danger of lasting damage to the uniquely 
intimate U.S. relationship with Britain, 
Washington's closest ally. Though Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's govern- 
ment expressed understanding of the U.S 
desire to maintain neutrality while trying 
to mediate the conflict, unofficial voices 
were asking: Where are the Americans, 
now that we need them? Warned the 
Economist, a prestigious and firmly pro- 
American British weekly: “Have-it-both- 
ways irresolution on the part of the Unit 
ed States will lose British popular support 
for America’s nuclear policies and de- 
ployment, and for its European, its NATO 
and its Soviet policies.” In fact, the U.S 
has privately told both sides that if negoti- 
ations collapse, it will openly back Brit- 
ain. But then it would lose Argentina’s vo- 
cal support for U.S. Central American 
policy and alienate much of Latin Ameri- 
ca, even if Argentina does not follow 
through on its threats to seek Soviet politi- 
cal and economic support for its efforts to 
hold on to the islands 
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Alexander Haig, weary from twelve days of Falkland Islands shuttle diplomacy, confronts reporters at Andrews Air Force Base near Washington 


The Middle East. A deadline long regard- 
ed with something close to dread by U.S 
policymakers passed by safely at week's 
end. For months the U.S. has been con- 
cerned that something might delay the 
scheduled Israeli pullout from the Sinai 
on April 25. As he started his Falklands 
shuttle, Haig dispatched his No. 2 man 
Deputy Secretary of State Walter Stoessel 
in the hope that his mere presence would 
have a calming effect. The Israeli bomb- 
ing of Lebanon at midweek stirred U.S 
Officials to private fury, but the State 
Department contented itself with a 
mild public statement while getting mes- 
sages to the P.L.O. urging that nothing be 
done to give Israel an excuse for a wider 
attack 

The Administration does not seem to 
have a plan for what to do next. Haig’s 
early hope of persuading Israel and the 
moderate Arab states to subordinate their 
enmities to a “strategic 
against Soviet penetration of the area died 
long ago. Since then, says one disgruntled 
U.S. policymaker, the American attitude 


consensus 





has been “Don’t face anything until some- 
one rubs our nose in it.” It is a posture that 
has won no friends. A long series of mild 
and ineffectual rebukes to Israel—about 
the bombing of both the Iraqi nuclear re- 
actor and Beirut last summer and the de 
facto annexation of the Golan Heights 
has angered moderate Arabs far more 
than U.S. arms sales have soothed them 
Even some American officials fear that 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin now be- 
lieves the U.S. will do nothing to restrain 
Israeli actions, and that in consequence 
he may yet order a full-scale strike against 
the P.L.O. in Lebanon 

Haig belatedly recognized that there 
can be no real cooling down of the Middle 
East without some progress toward settle- 
ment of the Palestinian question. With the 
April 25 deadline past, he hopes to get Is- 
rael and Egypt to intensify negotiations 
about autonomy for the Palestinians in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. His lieu- 
tenants hardly sound hopeful that much 
will be accomplished. There are worries 
in Washington that the Israelis may snuff 
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| out the diminishing hopes for progress in 


any negotiations by continuing the pro- 
cess of “creeping annexation” until it be- 
comes a fait accompli. The situation, said 
one US. official last week, “requires pres- 
idential leadership to ward off the disas- 
ters down the road. I really don’t know if 
Ronald Reagan sees that.” 


Soviet-U.S. Relations. Despite the blus- 
ter from both sides, the two superpowers 
are negotiating seriously in Geneva, al- 
though without results so far, about limi- 
tations on theater nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope. Although Reagan pledged during 
his campaign to move for negotiations to- 
ward a significant reduction in nuclear 
arms, aides are only now readying a list of 
possible negotiating options; they hope to 
have it on the President’s desk next week. 
If all goes well, he will announce the US. 
position either just before or during his 
trip to Europe in June. That will be none 
too early; the Soviets have been playing 
adroitly on worldwide fears aroused by 
loose Administration talk about whether 
the superpowers could sur- 
vive a limited nuclear war. 


Central America. US. policy 
still seems constricted by rig- 
id anti-Communism. Re- 
sponding to overtures from 
Mexico and Nicaragua, the 
Administration in early 
April offered the Sandinis- 
ta government in Managua 
what amounted to a deal: 
if Nicaragua would pledge 
to stop fomenting insurrec- 
tion in neighboring countries 
(meaning primarily El Salva- 
dor), the U.S. would vow not 
to take actions that could de- 
stabilize the regime in Nica- 
ragua, and might even re- 
sume economic aid. At the 
moment, Washington is put- 
ting off a Nicaraguan request 
to open formal negotiations, in part be- 
cause Haig has been tied up with the 
Falklands crisis, but also because it is still 
not convinced that the Sandinistas are 
really willing to deal. 


Cuba. President Fidel Castro has been 
sending signals that Cuba also wants to 
talk with the U.S. Not only has the Ad- 
ministration said no, but last week it se- 
verely tightened credit restrictions on 
American businessmen and tourists trav- 


eling to Cuba. Some foreign policy experts | 


fear that the Administration is missing an 
opportunity: Cuba is known to be in deep 
economic trouble, and Castro may be seri- 
ously looking for a way to lessen his coun- 
try’s total dependence on Soviet aid. 

Haig last week told a gathering of 
business executives that Castro was “ago- 
nizing” over whether to stay in the Soviet 
orbit, which would seem to be a substan- 
tial overstatement. But Haig and his aides 
believe that the way to detach Castro 
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from the Soviets, if there is one, is to tight- 
en the American pressure that has isolat- 
ed Cuba from the rest of the hemisphere. 
“Whenever we have sat down with Cuba 
in the past, it has cost us dearly,” one 
ranking U.S. official argues. “The minute 
we agree to one small concession, they | 
turn around and tell the world we are sell- 
ing out our friends to Communism.” 


China. Peking has been threatening to 
downgrade relations with the U.S, out of 
displeasure over American sales of mili- 
tary equipment to Taiwan. Reaganauts 
point out that the current proposed sale, | 
involving a mere $60 million worth of | 
spare parts, is the bare minimum required 
by the Taiwan Relations Act, and much 
lower than sales that the Carter Adminis- 
tration made without arousing any Chi- 
nese protest. One reason: hard-liners are 
pressing pragmatists among Peking’s 
leaders to show that they can be tough 
in dealing with the U.S. The Chinese 
also remember Reagan’s many campaign 
pledges of loyalty to Taiwan. Vice Presi- 
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Foreign Secretary Pym arrives for talks with his U.S. counterpart 


dent George Bush, a former envoy to Chi- 
na, may stop in Peking during a Far East- 
ern tour this week, but it seems unlikely 
that he will be able to talk the Chinese 
into a more reasonable attitude. 

Reagan’s embrace of the “zero op- 
tion” on intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe and his Caribbean Ba- 
sin Initiative of increased aid, trade and 
investment have won applause from 
friendly nations. But even these initiatives 
came late, in response to the pressure of 
events, and they are far from outweighing 
the situations that have been allowed to 
drift. Part of the problem is Haig. The 
Secretary has always swung between a 
cool, unflappable demeanor and irascible 
outbursts. Strangely, even as he has over- 
come most of his rivals for pre-eminence 
in foreign policy, the brittle side of his 
character has become more visible, Sto- 
ries abound in Washington about his be- 
littling of subordinates; he is said to have 
called Stoessel “a burned-out case.” 
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Haig’s morning staff meetings, says one 
official, sometimes turn into “a mono- 
logue about who is undermining him.” 


ore important to the substance 

of foreign policy, says one subor- 

dinate, “Haig has a tendency to 

stir the pot, then turn that prob- 
lem over to someone else while he finds an- 
other pot to stir.” Meanwhile, the Secre- 
tary keeps the details of foreign troubles 
largely to himself, giving his aides inade- 
quate guidance on handling those prob- 
lems to which he is not devoting his efforts. 
Indeed, the broadest charge against Haig 
also reflects his greatest strength: he is a 
doer rather than a thinker. He is a man of 
action who learned the operational skills of 
diplomacy from his mentor in the Nixon 
Administration, Henry Kissinger, but who 
basically lacks Kissinger’s vision of global 
strategy. In this sense, his epic shuttle 
showed him both at his strongest—striving 
to mediate an explosive confrontation— 
and at his weakest, because he was not 
home minding the global aspects of U.S. 
policy. 

The final responsibility 
for the foreign policy dilem- 
ma rests, of course, with the 
President, who to date has 
limited himself to enunciat- 
ing broad policy principles 
and establishing friendly per- 
sonal relations with foreign | 
leaders. Asked to enumerate | 
US. diplomatic successes, 
Reagan invariably mentions 
the stream of visiting heads 
of government and state to 
whom he has played gracious 
host. Queen Beatrix of The 
Netherlands was the latest. 
Reagan welcomed her last 
week at a White House cere- 
mony featuring a review of 
a new fife-and-drum corps 
dressed in white wigs and 
red coats. 

These protocol-laden formal festivi- 
ties are essential, and can be pleasant, but 
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| they have little to do with the hard task of 


defining policy. That is a job that Reagan 
neglected during his first year, leaving 
subordinates to set priorities by default. 
Aides insist that the President is immers- 
ing himself more in the substance of strat- | 
egy these days. They say, for example, 
that he has demanded that arms control 
planners present him with specific pro- 
posals for an actual reduction in nuclear 
weapons, and not just a slowdown in the 
rate at which the U.S. and U.S.S.R. are 
building them. Reagan needs to take the 
same tough approach to the entire range 
of issues that his Administration faces. 
The USS. is unlikely to develop any consis- 
tent and forceful foreign policy unless the 
President pushes his aides to produce 
one—and follows through on its formula- 
tion and execution. —BSy George J. Church. 


| Reported by Johanna McGeary and Gregory H. 


Wierzynski/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Playing for High Stakes 








In a TIME interview, Haig outlines the goals of U.S. policy 


Shortly after concluding 4/4 hours of | 


arduous negotiations with Britain's new 
Foreign Secretary Francis Pym last week, 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig spent 70 
minutes talking with TIME’s State Depart- 
ment correspondents Gregory H. Wier- 
zynski and Johanna McGeary. Excerpts 
Srom the interview: 


Q. What is at stake for the U.S. in the Falkland 
Islands crisis? 


A. There are basic issues of international 
law and their relationship with the funda- 
mental objective of this Administration’s 
foreign policy, and that is to insist that his- 
toric change occur through the accepted 
rules of law. So that’s a stake of principle. 

Secondly, there are hemispheric inter- 
ests. We have been working to enhance 
our relationship with the Organization of 
American States and its member states, 
and have had considerable success in get- 
ting their support for the poli- 
cies that we have been pursu- 
ing in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. That is also at 
stake. 

Then there are the Atlan- 
tic-community interests. An 
American misstep could have 
lasting consequences. There 
are also North-South over- 
tones of colonialism and anti- 
colonialism. It would be a 
tragic outcome if this issue 
were to deteriorate into that 
highly charged context. 

Finally, of course, there 
are East-West overtones. It is 
the proclivity of the Soviet 

| Union to fish in troubled wa- 
ters, and there is no reason to 
anticipate it could be any dif- 

| ferent in this situation. 

| Q. What kind of policies do you intend to pur- 

| sue in the Middle East after the transfer of the 
Sinai is completed? 


| A. The Camp David process is our frame- 
work for peace. We see no other alterna- 
| tive that offers any prospect for a lasting, 
| comprehensive and just settlement of this 
historic problem. 

If the two parties now seek to pull out 
| of the Camp David framework, there will 
| be little hope for progress on those issues 
| which they agreed to defer to let history 
contribute to a solution. There will be no 
solution on autonomy. But if they continue 
| toabide by the concept agreed to at Camp 
David, which establishes a transition peri- 
od in which confidence building can 
emerge under a central governing author- 
ity, there is no reason that this is undoable. 

That doesn’t preclude broadening the 
participation in this process—not at all. 
Nor does it mean we're contemplating do- 

ing that in the near term. First we've got 














progress to make in the Israeli-Egyptian 
talks. 


Q. What about your concept of a “strategic 
consensus” in the area? 


A. Despite all the bumps and lumpsand all 
the skepticism of the so-called strategic 
consensus, we have one. This was never an 
American-made formula but an expres- 
sion of strategic reality, in the context of 
direct Soviet threats to the area, Soviet 
proxy threats or radical threats, as from 
Iran, to moderate Arab regimes. 

We have a growing Syrian alignment 
with Iran, a threat to Iraq, a threat to the 
Persian Gulf states, to Saudi Arabia, to the 
collective interests of the moderate Arab 
world. The moderate Arab world shares a 
strategic consensus—that’s what I was 
talking about last year when you fellows 
were so skeptical. Of course the consen- 
sus is constantly butting up against the 


The Secretary during interview: confident, despite huge bumps and lumps 


Arab-Israeli dispute, but it’s a new factor 
of increasing significance, which one 
hopes can be used to ameliorate historic 
problems. 

Everybody loved tosay, “Haig is trying 
to create a strategic consensus.” I’m not 
trying tocreatea strategic consensus, I was 
trying to recognize one that was emerging, 
and to point out that it had an impact, and 
will from this day forward, on events in the 
Middle East. It can be derailed by Arab- 
Israeli tensions at any moment. But it isn’t 
going tochange. It’s there. If it becomes So- 
vietized, through the new Syrian connec- 
tion with Iran, for example, then we havea 
most serious problem. 


Q. Several recent visitors to Cuba have come 
back with the idea that President Fidel Castro 
is ready for an overture and have criticized 
the Administration for not responding. 


A. Look, Mr. Castro knows very, very 
clearly those aspects of his policy that 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 





have alienated him from the U.S. and a 
large portion of the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere—intervention in the internal 
affairs of other states in this hemisphere 





| and elsewhere. This is not to prejudge 


whether or not he might be willing to re- 
consider, but years of experience and a 
fruitless dialogue in the preceding Ad- 
ministration would make one very wary 
of being drawn into meaningless discus- 
sions for discussion’s sake. 


Q. On Soviet-American relations, there is 
a sense that American policy has recently 
been reactive to Moscow initiatives. Only 
three months after your talk with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko, when you de- | 
clared that Poland cast a long and dark shad- 
ow over East-West relations, there is talk 
about a summit with President Leonid Brezh- 
nev and a rush to engage in arms-control 
talks. 


A. It’s very clear that President Rea- | 
gan considers the subject of arms control 
in a special category of normal bilateral re- 
lationships with the Soviet Union. For ex- 
ample, the President proceeded with the 
talks on reducing nuclear 
arms in Europe despite the 
Polish situation, because of 
his very special concern about 
the growth of nuclear arma- | 
ments and his dedication to 
the negotiation of substantial 
reductions. This, however, 
does not mean that the pros- 
pects for arms control are not 
influenced by linkage. 

On the talk of summitry, 
the President said if Brezh- 
nev were to attend a special 
disarmament conference, he 
would be pleased to meet 
with him. He described that 
as something different from 
summitry. That does not rep- 
resent being driven in any 
way by Soviet policies. Per- 
haps even just the opposite, if 
you think hard about it. 


Q. Still, it seems that the Soviets need an 
arms agreement perhaps more than the U.S. 
does, given their terrible economy. 


A. The world needs an arms agreement; 
the international environment needs it. 
We're in the process of completing our 
preparations for such discussions. We 
have given it a great deal more thought 
than perhaps may have been the case in 
the past. We don’t want to go to Moscow 
or to Geneva, or to wherever the talks will 
be, with proposals that are not serious and 
meaningful, and that do not involve sub- 
stantial reductions in the threat—the 
growth of nuclear armaments. 


Q. What Is your reaction to reports that un- 
named staffers at the White House are under- 
cutting your position? 


A. I have no comment. Please write 
that. 
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America and Britain: The Firm, Old Alliance 


E ver since the Falkland Islands became the center of the 
world, several British politicians and journalists have 
wondered aloud, if politely, whether the U.S. is really on 
England’s side in this matter. It is. Let it be said plainly, be- 
fore the warships panic the sheep, that the ties between Brit- 
ain and the U.S. are as strong as ever, and are not about to be 
impaired by the geopolitical stratagems of any particular 
Administration. 

There is no nation in the world that the American peo- 
ple value more highly than Britain; none to which they feel 
deeper personal and moral kinship; none for which they 
would sacrifice more, including their lives; and none on 
which they so depend for precisely the same attitude, Many 
Irish Americans understandably don’t feel this way, of 
course, and Hispanics and other minorities may regard the 
sceptered isle with vast indiffer- 
ence. But on the whole, affection 
for the Crown is intense here. This 
may seem odd, given America’s 
origins, but it is so nonetheless, 
and the reasons for it go way be- 
yond the sharing of language, his- 
tory and customs. For all the occa- 
sional yipping that has occurred 
between. the two countries, the 
truth is that they like each other. 
And although this scrap of embar- 
rassing sentimentality has been 
vigorously contested by both sides 
(“I am willing to love all mankind, 
except an American,” said Samuel 
Johnson), it is the main reason 
that Britain ought never to doubt 
where America’s heart lies, espe- 
cially in a crisis. 

Indeed, the main reason such 
doubt exists at all these days is 
that the two nations have ex- 
changed places in the hierarchy of 
world power since World War I, 
and Britain has replaced the be- 
mused hauteur with which it 
peered across the Atlantic in the 
19th and early 20th centuries with a current admixture of 
dread and regret. What many Englishmen said after the war 
(and still say, to some degree) is that savage, sprawling 
America was amusing enough when it was a bulky, sleeping 
animal, but now that it has grown to a global monster, civili- 
zation will go to the hogs. This is the dark side of the days 
when Oscar Wilde pranced about the States making a show 
of bemoaning cowboys and bad manners. It was all very 
funny, in its time. 

The trouble is that while Americans could be as tickled 
with Oscar Wilde as he was with them, they were not nearly 
so amused to be told where to get off—particularly when it 
was crass and vulgar America that saved England’s neck in 
two world conflicts. England, for her part, has suffered a spe- 
cial kind of embitterment in the loss of world stature 
and of the control of her economic destiny. No matter. For 
the past 40 years (except for a momentary glower over Suez) 
we have remained each other’s strongest and closest friend. 

In fact, “friend” is the wrong word, since the British and 
the Americans are essentially the same people. What they 
have in common is fundamental characteristics, not merely 
the results of mutual influence. For one thing, both countries 
are exuberantly naive. Each wholeheartedly believes that 
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meaning well excuses everything, including empire building, 
and each is usually dumbfounded to discover that not every- 
one else in the world agrees. 

Then, too, both peoples are grossly sentimental, deeply 
unsophisticated and dangerously stubborn—the English 
pride being narrow-nosed, the American blustery; but the 
effect is equally irritating to anyone who deals with them. 
The English are famous for not adjusting to foreign places, 
but Americans don’t do this either. Both countries are in- 
ventive. The English like to demean American know-how, 
but they are just as dazzled by ingenuity. They simply have 
an older world to cherish along with the new; thus they 
make an elaborate point of doing so. Both countries are 
class-ridden, though the U.S. says that this accusation ap- 
plies only to Britain. Both are run by their middle class, 

usraryorcoxeress though the English have better 
tailors. 

What camouflages these simi- 
larities is the style in which they are 
framed. The English imply every- 
thing, including their constitution; 
Americans feel compelled to be ex- 
plicit. This is why an Englishman 
can make a lie sound like the truth, 
while an American will do the op- 
posite; it’s all in the vowels. Stylisti- 
cally the difference between the 
two countries is the difference be- 
tween Rex Harrison and Gary 
Cooper—a difference that is gener- 
ally played to the hilt by both sides 
so that they may simultaneously 
find each other quaint and horrify- 
ing, each regarding his counterpart 
as if he had never seen such a speci- 
men before. Put crudely, one is a 
nation of shopkeepers and the oth- 
er a nation of shopping malls; dif- 
ferent size, different look, but the 
same goods. 

Not that any of these things 
forms the real basis of their alli- 
ance, of course. That depends on 
one matter only: the rather slippery and rarely mentioned 
principle of the rights of the individual. Both countries have 
violated that principle too often in the past, but the principle 
prevails. Add the rights of property, free speech, freedom of 
religion, and a few other advantages that Britain and Amer- 
ica have developed over the years, and you have the central 
reasons that if these two nations continue to blunder 
through history, at least they will do so together. P 

Argentina is a place where the rights of the individual 
are barely visible, if they exist at all. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s rationale for smiling in that nation’s direction in 
the past few weeks is an effort to keep the peace. Insofar as 
that effort protects America’s true and worthy friends, more 
power to it. But the American public does not base its affec- 
tions on anything quite so delicate. And the English should 
know this now. In the Wall Street Journal, Geoffrey Smith, 
a columnist with the Times of London, asked not plaintively 
but properly: “What use is an alliance if your friends will not 
support you on the merits of the issue when you are in the 
right?” The answer is: None. If the American Government 
does not realize this, the people will soon remind it. The fate 
of Britain is this nation’s own, and we would be worse than 
fools to think otherwise. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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The 2-Pound Pak. 
‘9.35 overnight. 


Express Mail Next Day Service® from the 
Post Office has a new flat rate that lets you 
send up to 2 pounds overnight, anywhere we 
go, for only $9.35. 

It’s called the 2-Pound Pak, and it actu- 
ally costs less than some carriers charge to 
send a few ounces. And a lot less than the 
$20.00 or so they charge to send 2 pounds. So 
you save on everything from the lightest let- 
ter to a big 2-pound report. 

But saving is just one reason people use 
Express Mail Next Day Service. Reliability is 


another. We now deliver 70,000 overnight 
packages and letters on time, every day. 
And Express Mail Service is easy to 
use, too. We have convenient drop off boxes 
in dozens of locations around town. You 
can also find us in over 3,000 Post Offices in 
So for important overnight 
letters and packages, try the new 
you send a lot more overnight. § 
‘or less. 


1,200 cities. 
Express Mail 2-Pound Pak. It lets & 
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embers of Congress serving on com- 

mittees that keep an eye on the CIA 
have long faced a tricky challenge. Short 
of employing truth serum or lie detectors, 
how can they know when officials of an 
agency trained in the art of deception are 
dissembling? One such CIA watcher on 
the House Intelligence Committee swears 
he discovered an infallible method. 
Whenever CIA Director William Casey 
was testifying in secret meetings, the Con- 
gressman watched the feet of Casey’s dep- 
uty, Admiral Bobby Inman. If the admi- 
ral shuffled his feet or reached down to 
pull up his socks, the Congressman con- 
cluded that Inman knew that his boss was 
shading the facts. Sure enough, when 
questioned, the admiral would delicately 
correct the director. 

If Inman’s telltale fidgeting was sub- 
conscious rather than intentional, it was 
one of his few professional imperfections. 
In Washington’s atmosphere of political 
intrigue, most high CIA officials develop 
more enemies than friends. But when the 
White House last week announced In- 
man’s impending retirement from both 
the CIA and the Navy, the praise for the 
four-star admiral was downright gushy. 
Democratic Congressman Edward P. Bo- 
land, chairman of the House Intelligence 
Committee, called Inman “the nation’s 
finest professional intelligence officer.” 
Democratic Senator Joseph Biden even 
called Inman “the single most competent 
man in the Federal Government.” 

Inman's bipartisan popularity stems 
largely from his straight talk and incisive 
mind. His virtually photographic memory 
and workaholic habits pushed him to the 
top of a career in military intelligence: di- 
rector of Naval Intelligence from 1974 to 
1976; vice director of the Defense Intelli- 
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The retiring admiral testifying at a House committee hearing 


Vanishing Act by a Popular Spook 


Bobby Inman leaves the CIA, claiming the reasons are personal 





gence Agency, 1976 to 1977; director of 
the National Security Agency, 1977 to 
1981. 

As head of the NSA, a supersecret 
agency that uses satellites, sophisticated 
monitoring techniques and more employ- 
ees (more than 20,000) than the CIA (some 
16,000) to gather intelligence informa- 
tion, Inman developed considerable rap- 
port with congressional committees. 
When President Reagan was looking fora 
CIA chief in late 1980, Inman 
was pushed hard by diverse 
Capitol Hill backers, most 
notably Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater. Instead, 
Reagan picked Casey, who 
had been his campaign direc- 
tor. A bit reluctantly, Inman 
left NSA to become Casey’s 
deputy. Reagan talked him 
into it, he said, with “the 
smoothest job of arm twisting 
I've ever encountered.” 

Why was Inman, 51, now 
leaving the CIA? The admiral told TIME 
that he felt he had accomplished what he 
had set out to do at the agency: “Get a 
road map created for a long-range re- 
building program all across the whole in- 
telligence community.” Having done that, 
he insisted, he was stepping down to build 
a second career in private business, earn 
enough money’ (he now gets $59,500) to 
put two teen-age sons through college, 
and spend more time with his family. Ad- 
mitting that his career had involved 
“wretched work habits and hours,” In- 
man said his eldest son had asked last 
Christmas: “Where’s the quality of life in 
all this?” That, said Inman, was “a 
thoughtful question.” 

Inman’s associates said, however, that 
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the admiral chafed at playing second fid- 
dle to Casey after running the NSA. When 
Casey came under fire last July for alleged 
business improprieties, Goldwater called 
for his resignation, hoping Inman would 
succeed him. But White House aides 
warned that if Casey were pushed out, In- 
man would not replace him and might be 
fired too—and the congressional pressure 
on Casey subsided. Inman contends that 
this fuss was “One of the most discomfort- 
ing periods of my entire life. I found the 
invidious comparisons both unfair to Bill 
and embarrassing to me.” 

Inman often clashed with the staff of 
Reagan’s National Security Council, par- 
ticularly with former National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen. One quarrel was 
over an Executive order supported by the 
NSC that would have given the CIA broad 
authority to spy on US. citizens at home 
when they were linked to “significant for- 
eign intelligence” operations. Inman did 
not publicly object to this domestic CIA 
role, but he did oppose giving the CIA a 
free hand in the types of activities it could 
probe and the methods it could use. 
Largely because of his efforts, the order 
was tightened to put clearer limits on 
what the CIA could do at home. 

More recently, Inman was said to 
have been upset by White House leaks 
that sought to buttress Administration 
policies in Central America and especial- 
ly by the contention that the Soviet Union 
and Cuba were behind the trouble in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. Although 
Inman generally shared the Adminis- 
tration’s thesis, he felt that its disclosures 
about U.S. surveillance of the region 
compromised CIA intelligence-gathering 
methods. 

At the White House, 
some presidential aides sus- 
pect that Inman’s friction 
with Allen, who quit in Janu- 
ary after disclosure that he 
had accepted gifts from a 
Japanese magazine, spilled 
over into hostility between 
Inman and Casey, since Ca- 
sey and Allen had Jong been 
allies. Inman concedes that 
the “air might have had a lit- 
tle strain in it” when Casey 
was being investigated and Inman was 
seen as a successor, but he insisted, “The 
personal working relationship has been 
very easy from the start.” 

Beyond that, said the admiral, “all the 
stories that are running around about ma- 
jor policy differences and personality dis- 
putes are just plain false.’ He contended 
that he was involved only in the routine 
kind of conflicts that always go on in Govy- 
ernment and that they had nothing to do 
with his resignation. Unfortunately, Bob- 
by Inman made that point in a telephone 
conversation. There was no way to deter- 
mine whether he was hitching up his 
socks as he spoke. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Christopher Redman and Evan 
Thomas/Washington 
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THE LEADER OF THE PACK. 


Ford wagons. 
America’s best- 
selling wagon 
lineup. Again. 


Ford, the Wagonmaster, has 
been pleasing wagon owners 
for over 50 years. In fact, since 
1949, a million more people 
have bought Ford Wagons 
than any others.” 
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LTD Country Squire. A 
fine car and a wagon, too. 

LTD Country Squire, a 
Wagonmaster tradition, still 
offers full-size room and quiet 
comfort. There’s room for 
eight passengers with the 
Dual Facing Rear Seats option. 
And LTD has more cargo room 
than any wagon in America."* 
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Almost 90 cubic feet with the 
rear seat down. 


Ford Granada. The first 
Granada wagon ever. 

Ford is proud to introduce 
the first Granada wagon— 
with all the style of Granada 
and more room than any 
American-built wagon in its 











class.** Granada wagon for 

1982, built with Ford’s 

commitment to quality. 
Ford Escort. The best- 


selling wagon in America. 


Escort is the only 
American-built wagon with 
both the traction of 
front-wheel drive and the 
smoothness of four-wheel 
independent suspension.t 
And Escort was designed 





with special high-strength 
steel to achieve lighter weight 
and excellent fuel economy. 
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For comparison. Your 
mileage may differ depending 
on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway 
mileage lower. 





Whether you buy or lease, 
see the LTD, Granada and 
Escort wagons at your Ford 
Dealer now. 
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SOME PEOPLE THINK YOU CAN'T BEAT THE SYSTEM. 
"HERES TO THOSE WHO SHOW THE WA 


Curt Flood was in Major League 
Baseball twelve years. He won the Golden 
Glove for fielding seven times, and had 
a lifetime batting average of .293. 

Then, one night, the phone rang. 

Hed been traded. He could either go, or 
quit baseball. That was the system. 

What Curt Flood did was what every- 
body else said you couldn't do. He 
challenged the system —all the way to 
the Supreme Court. 

And that opened doors for every base- 
ball player in America. 

So today, a lot of people salute Curt 
Flood. Including those who make his 
favorite Scotch, Cutty Sark. 
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‘Nuclear Consciousness Raising _ 








| Ground Zero Week features a flurry of speeches and happenings 


hy was a 5-ft.-long mock- 
up of a bomb propped up 
in Tucson’s El Presidio Park? 
Why was there a_ standing- 
room-only crowd at a Palm 
Beach, Fla., high school audito- 
rium for a movie about nuclear- 
blast casualties? And why, in 
the middle of Iowa, did 200 resi- 
dents of Pella (pop. 6,700) gath- 
er in the town square to listen to 
a talk about World War III? 
These and hundreds of other improb- 
able events, along with scores of more 
predictable demonstrations in places like 
Palo Alto, Calif., and Boston, were part 
of the largest collective outpouring to 
date of ordinary Americans’ worries 
about the prospect of nuclear conflict. 
Ground Zero Week, a seven-day mara- 
thon of films and sober teach-ins, perfor- 
mances and lectures, was designed to illu- 
minate issues of nuclear strategy and, 
| more pointedly, the ultimate horror of nu- 


A Washington rally not far from the hypothetical ground zero 
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clear war. It was conceived and 
led by Roger Molander, 41, until 
last year an expert on strategic 
arms limitation for the National 
Security Council. 

Ground Zero Week did not 
feature the kind of emotional 
mass spectacles that typify 
the European peace movement, 
which is largely a creation of 
pacifists and the political left. 
Nor did Ground Zero’s organizers want 
any chanting hordes. “If we had a rally 
with 100,000 people,” explained Mo- 
lander, “very few of them would know 
more about nuclear war at the end of the 
rally than at the. beginning. I want people 
to know exactly what the dangers are, be- 
cause they will be stunned that no one is 
doing anything about it, and they will be 
moved to take action.” 

This deliberately low-key approach 
produced turnouts in some cities that ob- 
viously disappointed the nuclear con- 


Theatrics in Boston 


| atari raisers. Complained Ground 
Zero Volunteer Kathleen Conkling of her 
Tulane University classmates in New Or- 
leans: “This campus is apathetic.” Less 
blasé were 250 students at Atlanta’s 
Emory University, who rallied on a chilly 
night to hear an eyewitness account of the 
Hiroshima bomb’s aftermath. In a cam- 
pus referendum at Brown University in 
Providence, 96% of the faculty, staff and 
student body approved a mutual U.S.-So- 
viet weapons freeze 

The far-flung variety of Ground Zero 
participants may have been more signifi- 
cant than their absolute numbers. From 
Greenville, S.C., to Clackamas County, 
Ore., local officials issued declarations 
of support. In 200 of the 650 towns and 
cities that held Ground Zero observances, 
markers were installed, each signifying 
the center of a 12-sq.-mti. circle of total 
destruction that a one-megaton warhead 
would wreak. Around the Ground Zero 
spot in Billings, Mont., a mime group per- 
formed an antiwar piece; in neighboring 


Forks applauded a speaker’s suggestion 
that the Government dismantle one of 
the state’s 300 Minuteman missiles as a 
symbolic peacemaking gesture. 


| Arms are for 
Embracing 





Peace lovers in Palo Alto, Calif. 





| North Dakota, 600 people in Grand | 























Volunteers in Spokane, Wash., Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and Washington led local 
tours of hypothetical nuclear devastation. 
Hundreds of black, helium-filled balloons 
were released in Houston and Chapel 
Hill, N.C., each balloon carrying a note 
about windswept nuclear fallout. In Belle 
Glade, Fla. (pop. 18,000), as in many 
communities, local churches sponsored a 
showing of The Last Epidemic, a film dis- 
tributed by Physicians for Social Respon- 
sibility about nuclear war’s medical hor- 
rors. Doctors from several hospitals 
described the same bleak scenario at a 
rally in Philadelphia. 


ozens of sign-carrying demonstrators 
dodged rush-hour traffic in down- 
town Memphis to pass out leaflets to 
motorists. Ron Thomas, a clean-cut 
Memphis State University junior, wore a 


the event. “I call myself a Christian,” he 
says, “and if I’m really serious about 
the religious commands of peace, then I 
felt I had to do something about nuclear 
weapons.” At Yale, 1,000 people filled the 
university chapel to hear Evangelist Billy 
Graham, a very recent convert to the 
cause, denounce nuclear war as the 
ultimate sin. In Rochester, Mich., a well- 
to-do Detroit suburb, a crowd of 500 paid 
$10 apiece to be enlightened by four 
speakers, including SALT Negotiator Paul 
Warnke. 

Molander himself preached at twelve 
functions across the country, including a 
7 a.m. breakfast rally with 300 citizens of 
his home town, Marinette, Wis. (pop. 
12,600). “It’s good to be back,” said Mo- 
lander, before getting to the point: “After 
a nuclear war, Marinette would never be 
inhabitable again.” 

Molander’s organization does not en- 
dorse any specific arms control proposal, 
but the Reagan Administration is fearful 
that the spreading obsession with nuclear 
holocaust could pressure the U.S. to un- 
dertake an arms freeze prematurely. Both 
on the eve of Ground Zero’s kickoff and 
during the week, the President felt 
obliged to express his sympathy with the 
fundamental fears of the participants. 
Yet he repeated his objection to an im- 
mediate freeze on nuclear weaponry; 
such an agreement, he argued, would 
simply lock in a supposed Soviet missile 
advantage. 

Nevertheless, sponsors of a U.S.-Sovi- 
et nuclear freeze initiative in California 
chose Ground Zero Week to file 750,000 
petition signatures, more than twice the 
number necessary to put the proposal on 
November's ballot. The measure would 
require the Governor to call on the Presi- 
dent and Congress to propose to the Sovi- 
ets a mutual halt to all nuclear arms de- 
velopment. According to a new survey, if 
the election were held now, California 
voters would approve the freeze by a 











| 2-to-1 victory. —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles and 
Gary Lee/Washington 
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Love with an Improper Stranger 


Sexual deprogramming goes on trial in Cincinnati 


we 
Stephanie, top, Roe and Mrs. Riethmiller 


t started out like a quickie Hollywood 

knockoff of the Patty Hearst story. 
Pretty, dark-haired Stephanie Rieth- 
miller and her roommate, Patty Thie- 
mann, both 20, were walking home to 
their apartment in a Cincinnati suburb 
one evening last October when two young 
men stopped them, ostensibly to ask di- 
rections. Suddenly, the men grabbed 
Riethmiller and dragged her to a waiting 
van, squirting Mace in Thiemann’s face 
to prevent her from following. As the 
van sped off, the terrified Rieth- 
miller discovered that her father 
William was among her kidnap- 
ers. He recalls: “Stephanie 
looked up and I said, ‘Hi, Steph- 
anie.’ And she said, “Hi, Dad.’ I 
said, ‘Everything's O.K.’ ” 

What happened next, Rieth- 
miller told a packed courtroom 
in Cincinnati last week, was _ 
anything but O.K. After being 


transferred to a sedan driven by Ted Patrick 


her mother Marita, she was tak- 

en 400 miles south to Cedar Bluff, Ala. 
There, in a secluded lakeside vacation 
cottage outside of town, Riethmiller says 
she was subjected to seven harrowing 
days of harassment and rape. Her parents 
say she was being deprogrammed. But 
their daughter was not a convert to some 
bizarre religious cult. Her parents be- 
lieved that she had become estranged 
from them after falling into a lesbian re- 
lationship with Thiemann, a friend from 
high school days. Her daughter was un- 
der a form of mind control, said Marita 
Riethmiller, and “had become like a ro- 
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bot, glassy-eyed.”" When several doctors, 
psychiatrists and church groups refused 
to intercede, the Riethmillers sought out 
controversial California Deprogramming 
Specialist Ted Patrick, 52. Patrick, how- 
ever, is forbidden to take on clients as a 
condition of probation on an earlier con- 
viction related to deprogramming. So he 
referred them to Naomi Faye Goss, 25, of 
Cedar Bluff, an ex-Moonie he had depro- 
grammed just last year; James Roe, 25, 
of San Diego, a friend of his son’s; and a 
second man identified only as Ray. 
On Goss’s instructions, the couple sent | 
a check for $8,000 to an address in 
San Diego. 

At the cabin, Stephanie Riethmiller 
testified, she was harangued by Goss from 
morning to night on the evils of homosex- 
uality. On the first night, Riethmiller 
shared a bed with her mother, while Roe 
slept beside them on the floor. The second 
night was different, according to the 
young woman; her mother retired to 
an adjacent bedroom, whereupon Roe 
locked the door and raped her. This pat- 
tern allegedly continued for five more 
days and nights. At times, Riethmiller 
was manacled to Roe with a pair of hand- 
cuffs purchased by her mother. Her or- 
deal ended when the kidnapers learned 
that the police were closing in, and they 
decided to surrender. The Riethmillers, 
Patrick, Roe, Goss and Ray (who fled 
rather than give up and is still missing) 
were variously charged with abduction, 
assault and sexual battery. The parents 
received immunity when they agreed to 
cooperate with the prosecution. In a 
separate civil suit, however, Riethmiller 
asked for damages of $2.75 mil- 
lion from her parents and the 
deprogrammers. 

A weeping Marita Rieth- 
miller testified that “Stephanie 
and Roe spent a lot of time by 
themselves, and I saw them 
holding hands, but my daughter | 
never said anything to me about | 
a sexual relationship, and I was 
unaware of it.” Roe’s lawyer 
claimed that the daughter had 
been a willing sex partner. 

At week’s end, the jury found Patrick 
innocent of all charges, Goss not guilty of 
assault and Roe not guilty of either as- 
sault or sexual battery. The jury was split 
on whether Goss and Roe were guilty of 
abduction. A retrial of the two seems un- 
likely. Said Judge Gilbert Bettman: “The 
whole deprogramming situation is a very 
complex problem. There is a basic social 
conflict on what is right and wrong.” 

Stephanie Riethmiller, who tried liv- 
ing with her parents after the abduction, 
is once more sharing quarters with Patty 
Thiemann. s 
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“Any way you look at it, the Olympus 
OM-10FC is a breakthrough,” says 
Cheryl Tiegs. “In sophistication. In sim 
plicity. No other compact SLR has these 
breakthroughs.” 
The creativity breakthrough. The 
OM-10FC combines the ultimate: Off 
the-Film™ automatic exposure and total 
WE TAItE IM @telalice)eey-liticaBisltiatemelil\ thin) 
far costlier cameras 
The Off-the-Film™ breakthrough. 
Most SLR'’s lock in 
a pre-determined exposure before the shutter 
is released. OM-10FC automatically measures 
the proper amount of light required during 
actual exposure with total accuracy—and an 
LED tells you its setting! 
The full control breakthrough. OM-10FC 
lets you set exposures manually from 1 sec- 
ond to 1/1000. Extra control, at no extra cost 


Tivecexetica tite, 
the Breakthrough Camera. 
Olympus OM-I1OFC. 


No other camera can match its features for the price. 


LED glows when flash is ready, then blinks to 
% confirm cotrect flash exposure! Most SLR’s 
leave you in the dark 
The technology breakthrough. Ingenious 
Olympus electronics control automatic meter 
E shutoff, audio-visual self-timer and battery 
check, overexposure warning and other safeguards 
The versatility breakthrough. Choose from 300 matched 
Olympus Systefn components including more 
than 36 lenses, rapid-fire auto winder, T-Series 
Flash units and more. The first and largest com 
pact system 
The ultimate breakthrough. Better pictures, 
with incredible ease. At a price that’s an incredi 
ble breakthrough! From Olympus, the inventor 
of compact SLR's 
You can own a real breakthrough. Now! For 
details, write Olympus, Woodbury, NY 11797 


= The foolproof flash breakthrough. With 
y 9 Olympus T-Series Flash, a brilliant viewfinder 
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The Breakthrough Camera 
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‘The White House vs. CBS 








A report by Bill Moyers is sicaatiad as “below the belt” 


ne of Ronald Reagan’s favorite rhe- 
torical devices is the vivid example— 
a “welfare queen” ripping off the system, a 
school lunch program providing meals to 
| affluent children—that purports to exem- 
plify a pervasive national problem. Such 
anecdotage, critics claim, tends to over- 
simplify and distort complex situations. 
But the device was turned against the Ad- 
ministration last week when CBS News 
used emotion-charged tales to make the 
case that some of the nation’s truly needy 
are falling through the social safety net. 
“Hunger in America is back,” said CBS 
Commentator Bill Moyers in his introduc- 
tion to the hour-long report People Like 
Us. “In the great outcry about spending, 
some helpless people are getting hurt.” 

“Below the belt!” protested White 
House Spokesman David Gergen in a 
heated 45-minute briefing the following 
day. “To lay all of the problems that have 
been with this country for a long time on 
Ronald Reagan’s doorstep, we think, is 
not fair,” he added. Gergen sent two sharp 
missives to CBS News President Van Gor- 
don Sauter requesting, “out of fairness,” 
that the Administration be given a half- 
hour of prime time to respond. Replied 
Sauter: “In light of the extensive coverage 
which CBs has and will continue to provide 
to Administration viewpoints, we do not 
believe that a special rebuttal broadcast to 
this documentary is called for.” 

Moyers, a Texas-bred liberal who was 
President Johnson’s press secretary, insist- 
ed his documentary was not meant as an 
attack on the Administration. Said he: “It 
simply told a few real stories about people 
falling through the safety net.”’ The result 
















On location outside a Milwaukee church 





“Some helpless people are getting hurt.” 





was nonetheless a devastating but unbal- 
anced indictment of Reagan’s social poli- 
cies. People Like Us, wrote Washington 
Post Television Critic Tom Shales, with 
inappropriate glee, “could mark a turning 
point in American public opinion toward 
the Reagan Administration and its cava- 
lier treatment of the poor.” 

The documentary consisted of four 
portraits. One showed an unskilled former 
bakery worker from Ohio, who left his job 
suffering from cerebral palsy, puzzling 
over a letter informing him that he is being 
cut from the Social Security disability rolls. 
His wife and four children, aged eight to 

























twelve, have no food for the weekend. An- 
other told ofa New Jersey woman who has 
found night-shift work at a factory and 
consequently loses her Medicaid benefits. 
Since her son critically needs an operation, 
she is reluctantly forced to quit her job and 
go back on welfare. 


eagan, who watched the show at the 

White House, ordered the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to 
look into the cases cited and prepare a re- 
sponse. Assistant HHS Secretary Robert 
Rubin argued, for example, that the case 
of the Ohio man who had lost his Social Se- 
curity disability benefits was not presented 
fairly. The man had been informed in No- 
vember 1981 that his benefits were being 
terminated, but he waited until April 1982, 
too late to protect his status, to make his 
appeal. CBS promptly rebutted this rebut- 
tal, saying that the Ohio man and his law- 
yer had appealed the cutoff notice by 
phone and letter beginning in November. 

A few days before the broadcast, the 
Administration, fearing a hatchet job, 
asked to screen the program and to be giv- | 
en air time to respond. CBS turned down 
this unprecedented and highly intrusive 
request. The Administration’s fears about 
the show stem from growing White House 
concern that Reagan is viewed as insensi- 
tive to the poor. That view is likely to be 
strengthened by a Congressional Budget 
Office report saying that the proposed 
budget cuts for fiscal 1983, like the ones 
enacted this year, will fall heavily on those 
who make $10,000 a year or less. 

In lashing out at Moyers’ one-sided 
presentation, however, the Administra- 
tion might have shot itself in the foot. The 
show captured only a 17% share of the au- 
dience throughout the country. By making 
a fuss, the White House called attention 
not only to the documentary but to its own 
worrisome record on social issues. 5 
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Redefining Poverty 


Ss tatisticians try to frame the question in purely objective 
terms, but any answer is bound to have political over- 
tones: Who is poor? Currently, the Government’s official defi- 
nition of poverty is based solely on cash income. A nonfarm 
family of four, for example, was considered to be poor if its 
annual income in 1981 was less than $9,290. This standard, 
however, does not take into account noncash benefits like 
food stamps, medical care and subsidized housing. Since 
1965, the market value of those benefits has grown from $2.2 
billion to more than $72 billion, and the programs account for 
two out of every three dollars of Government aid received by 
the poor. To determine poverty levels more accurately, the 
Senate asked the Census Bureau to find a way to put a dollar 
value on the benefits received by low-income families. 
Studying data for 1979, the bureau concluded that if all 
major Government benefits at their full market value were 
considered as income, the number of families defined as poor 
would drop 42%, from 23.6 million to 13.6 million. Bureau ex- 
perts admit there is a misleading factor in their new calcula- 





tions: medical services account for 75% of all noncash bene- 
fits. While important to the poor, such services do not help lift 
them above the poverty line; indeed, inclusion of medical 
benefits in the formula makes it seem that those in the worst 
health are the wealthiest. Yet even if Medicaid and Medicare 
were excluded, the number of those defined as poor would 
drop 16% if the market value of their housing and food bene- 
fits were considered as income.. 

“People can bring to this report whatever conclusions 
they want,” said Census Bureau Director Bruce Chapman. 
“We hope it will be used as a point of departure for discus- 
sion.” Conservatives can use its findings to argue that poverty 
is less of a national problem than people have thought; liber- 
als can contend the figures prove the importance of social pro- 
grams the Administration wants to cut still further. Census 
Bureau experts say it is too early to take any action based on 
the study, since they have not yet compared the monetary val- 
ue of benefits for the poor with those that primarily help mid- 
dle-class families, like tax deductions for mortgage interest. A 
Government spokesman for the Office of Management and 
Budget insisted there will be no attempt to redefine the pover- 
ty line “until after a full airing of all the statistics.” 
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Burned cars, smoldering ruins and charred trees a few hours after sparks from a palm tree turned apartment complexes into roaring furnaces 


A Morning Filled with Flames 


Wind-lashed fires level homes in Southern California 


ll night long, the hot Santa Ana winds 

swept out of the Mojave Desert, gust- 
ing through communities south of Los 
Angeles at speeds topping 60 m.p.h. In 
Anaheim, just before dawn, the high 
winds blew down a power line, setting the 
fronds of a palm tree afire. Sparks show- 
ered onto the dry wooden shingles of a 
nearby rooftop, which exploded into 
flames. Sped by the winds, the sparks 
leaped from roof to roof, from street to 
street. For three hours, the fire raged out 
of control as residents in a four-block area 
of apartment complexes scrambled out of 
its path and fire-fighting units from 
neighboring towns helped bat- 
tle the blaze. “I heard people 
screaming,” recalled Linda 
Hebert, 21. “Neighbors were 
waking everybody up, and the 
police were telling us to leave.” 
More than 2,000 people were 
evacuated, and some 1,500 
were left homeless by the most 
devastating fire in the history 
of Orange County. Estimated 
damages: $50 million. No one 
was killed, but 17 people, in- 
cluding seven firemen, were in- 
jured, none seriously. Said Fire 
Chief Robert Simpson: “We 
were extremely fortunate.” 

A number of factors helped 
keep casualties low. The fires 
occurred at an hour when peo- 
ple were waking up and when 
daylight offered visibility 
Also, the blaze burned from 


the roofs downward, affording Residents fled just in time, but not before alerting their neighbors 
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precious extra seconds for people to es- 
cape. Perhaps most important was the 
selfless heroism of residents who pounded 
on the doors of sleeping neighbors before 


fleeing. One additional stroke of luck: the | 


winds subsided at midmorning, giving fire 
fighters a chance to contain the advanc- 
ing flames 

California Governor Jerry Brown, af- 
ter visiting the scorched scene, declared 
Orange County a disaster area, which will 
permit homeless evacuees to qualify for 
low-interest loans. Said he: “It looks like 
some kind of war zone.” 

Victims who did not have friends or 
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Firemen trying to save a house before it is destroyed by rooftop fire 








relatives who could offer them a place to 
stay were given temporary shelter by five 
local hotels. Many had got out with noth- 
ing but the clothes on their backs, and 
were grateful for that. Surveying the smol- 
dering wreckage that only hours before 
had been her home, Joan Kolbo said, 
“The people who helped, that’s the real 
story here.” 

For hours after the flames died down, 
thick clouds of smoke covered the charred 
remnants of buildings. In one burned-out 
house, water still gushed into a bathtub 
Broken gas lines blazed like torches in the 
remains of apartments; the twisted hulks 
of blackened cars were scattered through 
the rubble 

In strange contrast to the smoking 
ruins around it, at least one building 
stood intact. Reason: its roof was con- 
structed of fire-retardant com- 
position materials. Said Los 
’ Angeles Assistant Fire Chief | 
Don Anthony: “If sparks com- 
ing from [the first burning] tree 
had landed on a noncombusti- 
, ble roof, you may not have had 
the fire in the first place.” Hop- 
ing to prevent disasters like the 
Anaheim inferno, Governor 
Brown last week proposed 
tough statewide restrictions on 
the use of highly combustible 
roofing materials in fire-hazard 
areas. Anaheim already has 
such regulations, but only for its 
hilly outskirts, where cata- 
strophic brushfires whipped by | 
the powerful Santa Ana winds 
are a constant threat during the 
May-to-October dry season 
Last week’s lesson was that in 
Southern California, fire knows 
no season a 
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| FALKLAND ISLANDS 








46 n every negotiation there is a 
moment of truth, and this is it.” 
I: said a veteran U.S. diplomat 
last week about the drawn-out 

crisis in the remote Falkland Islands. But 
even as he spoke, a military clock was also 
ticking. As last-ditch efforts to preserve 
international peace went on in Washing- 
ton, the physical instruments of war be- 
tween two unlikely antagonists, Britain 
| and Argentina, had drawn together, and 

fighting had begun in the South Atlantic 

A 28-ship British armada, led by the 

aircraft carriers Hermes and Invincible, 
had finally arrived within striking range 
of Argentine aircraft that could defend 
the Falklands, some 7,800 miles from 
Portsmouth. On the Falklands them- 
selves, some 9,000 Argentine troops were 
dug in to face an anticipated assault by 
British forces trying to recapture the 
windswept, rocky territories located 400 
miles off the Argentine coast. 

On Sunday, the military clock chimed 
| ominously with a series of announce- 
ments from the British Defense Ministry 
in London. The first one disclosed that 
British helicopters had attacked an Ar- 
gentine submarine off the coast of South 
Georgia Island, a bleak and mountain- | 
ous dependency of the Falklands that 
| lies 800 miles to the east of the main | 
archipelago. On Sunday evening, a 
dramatic second announcement, only § 


was happening: “British forces are | 
now ashore in South Georgia.” Finally, 
later that evening, British Defense Sec- 
retary John Nott announced that Brit- 
ish marines had recaptured the island 
and that its Argentine defenders had 
raised a white flag of surrender. 
Military analysts in London had & 
previously speculated that if fighting | 


South Georgia. In fact, press reports 
had indicated that some of the speedier | 
ships of the British armada had broken * 
away from the rest of the fleet and were 





eight words in length, explained what ® 





should break out, it might well do so at tae 


British landing craft in assault exercises 








“The British Are Ashore” — 


| South Georgia is recaptured as fighting begins in the South Atlantic 


racing toward the island, where only a 
small force of Argentine soldiers was be- 
lieved to be on duty. Capture of South 
Georgia could have powerful psychologi- 
cal and strategic advantages for the Brit- 
ish. South Georgia lies outside the range of 
Argentina’s largely mainland-based air 
force; it could offer the British an easier 
and less bloody first objective in retaking 
the Falklands. The 100-mile-long island 


would also provide the British fleet witha | 


beachhead and staging area that it badly 
needs at such great distance from its home 
port. 

As it turned out, a dozen Royal Ma- 
rines, specially trained in the Arctic for 
cold-weather duty, had been secretly put 
ashore on South Georgia last Thursday by 
a British submarine. Their mission: to 
prepare the way for the main landing par- 
ty. They radioed the fleet that there ap- 
peared to be only about 50 Argentine de- 
fenders on the island. 

The main military operation began 
“at first light” Sunday, according to the 
British Defense Ministry. The British task 
force was detected by an Argentine sub- 
marine, believed to be the Santa Fe, a for- 
mer American vessel acquired by Argen- 
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| Sunday, the Argentine government ad- 











tina in 1971. British helicopters were then 
sent to engage the submarine and, in the 
words of the Defense Ministry, “to safe- 
guard our ships and the men aboard.” Ac- 
cording to unofficial reports, the subma- 
rine was damaged by rockets and 
machine-gun fire from two British heli- 
copters, but was not destroyed 


n Buenos Aires, a spokesman at first 
dismissed the reports of military ac- 
tion as “rumors in the first degree.” 
Later the Argentine government ac- 
knowledged that British helicopters had 
attacked Argentine “forces” on South 
Georgia and had strafed Grytviken, an 
old Norwegian whaling station that had 
been used in recent times as a base for the 
British Antarctic Survey Team. Still later 


mitted that a “disembarkation” of British 
troops was under way. It declared that the 
assault was an open declaration of war 
and called for help from its Latin Ameri- 
can allies. 

In London, there had been conflicting 
rumors about British policy throughout 
the weekend. On Saturday evening, the 
British war cabinet had met and decided 
neither to accept nor reject the latest 
peace proposals of U.S. Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, who had re- 
turned to Washington from his latest 
trip to Buenos Aires earlier in the week. 
Later Haig had talked in Washington 
with British Foreign Secretary Francis 
Pym. Though it was not particularly 
hopeful of an early settlement of the 
dispute, the war cabinet also decided to 
send a senior British official to Wash- 
ington this week for further discus- 
sions. Because of these talks, and be- 
cause of the Washington meeting this 
week of the Organization of American 
States, which will be attended by Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister Nicanor Cos- | 
ta Méndez, the British government had 
reportedly decided Saturday night not 
to take military action in the South At- | 
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lantic for at least two or three days. As it 
happened, however, the assault on South 
Georgia began the following morning 
At the start of the crisis three weeks 
| ago, British military response to the Ar- 
gentine invasion had been to declare a 
200-mile “maritime exclusion zone” 
around the Falklands, enforced by four 
patrolling nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines. As the British armada made its 
way southward at an estimated speed of 
about 18 knots, the Argentines were furi- 
ously active in reinforcing their invasion 
troops by air, using nine C-130 Hercules 
transports and two civilian airliners to 
| land an estimated 800 tons of food and 
equipment on the Falklands daily. Un- 
derlining Argentina’s resolve to remain 
on the islands, President Leopoldo For- 
tunato Galtieri made a one-day visit to 
the Falklands capital of Port Stanley, 
newly named Puerto Argentino. Said Gal- 
tieri: “The Argentine flag will continue to 
fly. All necessary defense measures have 
been taken.” 
Sealing off the Argentine aerial sup- 
ply route was one of the first announced 
priorities of the British fleet commander, 





Rear Admiral John (“Sandy”) Wood- 
ward, 50. In a briefing given to British 
journalists aboard the flagship Hermes, 
Woodward declared that his intention 
was to make the Falklands blockade “air 
and sea tight,” using the 20 Harrier fight- 
| ers traveling with the task force. (Another 
18 Harriers were being sent from Britain 
aboard a commandeered civilian contain- 
er ship.) On Wednesday, the British had a 
preliminary brush with the enemy: an Ar- 
gentine reconnaissance aircraft loaded 
with electronic gear had come within 
twelve miles of the fleet, only to be ward- 
ed off by a Harrier. Said British Pilot Si- 
| mon Hargreaves, 25: “I had live Side- 
winders [missiles] locked on him. If I had 
fired, he would have been dead, but I 
wouldn’t like to have been responsible for 
starting a war.” 

A desire to avoid that responsibility 
was also behind British Foreign Secretary 
Pym’s negotiating initiative. One of the 
last U.S. proposals made by Haig during 
four days of talks with the Argentine gen- 
erals and diplomats reportedly was for a 
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Argentine troops at the ready on the mainland 


nine-nation administration of the Falk- 
lands. That arrangement, to include both 
Britain and Argentina, would last for five 
years while the two disputing countries 
settled the key issue of ultimate sovereign- 
ty over the islands. The proposal was un- 
acceptable to both sides. 


he Argentines apparently suggest- 

ed a joint Argentine-British ad- 

ministration, with forces from 

both countries policing the islands 
while the question of sovereignty was set- 
tled under the aegis of the U.N. But the 
Argentines also demanded a deadline of 
Dec. 31 for the end of the interim arrange- 
ment. The British refused to consider any 
such idea. At the conclusion of his stay, 
Haig was able to say that “we have fur- 
ther come to understand the identifica- 
tion and refinement of the Argentine po- 
sition. We have finished this stage of our 
work. Iam more convinced than ever that 
war in the South Atlantic would be the 
greatest of tragedies, and that time is run- 
ning out.” 
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That perception was what led the U.S. 
to undertake its mediation in the first 
place. The Reagan Administration feared 
that if the U.S. did not take a hand in the 
dispute, the issue might have ended up be- 
fore the U.N. or the O.A.S. There, the fact 
might have been lost that international 
peace had been broken by an illegal Ar- 
gentine invasion. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration also felt that only a respected third 
party would be able to give the British as- 
surances that the Argentines were acting 
in good faith in the event of concessions 
from Buenos Aires. By the same reason- 
ing, U.S. participation could assure the 
Argentines a credible hearing of their 
frustrations with years of British diplo- 
matic delay on the Falklands issue 

After Haig flew back to Washing- 
ton, British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher rejected the Argentine settle- 
ment proposals in the House of Com- 
mons and stoutly reminded parliamen- 
tarians that they had declared the 
principle of self-determination for the 
Falkland Islanders to be “paramount.” 
The proposals Pym later brought to 
Washington were based on three points: 
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Preparing for the British: Argentine pilots study map of disputed islands; armored vehicles arriving at mainland army base near the Falklands 


1) all Argentine troops must leave the 
islands prior to any negotiations; 2) 
there should be an “identifiably British” 
administration of the Falklands for a 
transitional period; and 3) the interests 
and wishes of the Falkland Islanders 
must have top priority in negotiations 
over the future of the islands, 

The purely diplomatic phase of the 
Falkland Islands dispute, neatly framed 
by the long voyage of the British armada to 
the South Atlantic, was clearly at an end 
Neither side wanted war, but neither the 
combatants nor their intermediaries had 
yet devised a formula for avoiding it. Until 
such time as it feels compelled to take a 
strong position in support of the British, 
the U.S. intended to retain its mediating 
role. In light of reports that the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Thatcher had 
adopted a “fight-and-talk” strategy, 
Washington was hoping that, even in the 
midst of limited hostilities, the negotia- 
tions would continue. —BSy George Russell. 
Reported by Frank Melville/London and Gavin 


| Scott/Buenos Aires 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Bombs, Passions and Farewells 








Israel returns the Sinai to Egypt, and hits the P.L.O. in Lebanon 


soul searching, the Israelis with- 

drew from the last third of the Sinai 
Peninsula last week and restored it to 
Egyptian control, thereby ending 15 years 
of Israeli occupation. The withdrawal ef- 
fectively concluded the 1979 Egyptian-Is- 
raeli peace treaty, whose undisputed ac- 
complishment had been to end the state of 
hostilities between Israel and Egypt. 

Yet even as Israeli soldiers were bull- 
dozing the remains of Jewish settlements 
in the Sinai and removing the last defiant 
occupants, Israel sent its warplanes 
northward to bomb and strafe some 
strongholds of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in Lebanon. That air assault 
breached a cease-fire along the Israeli- 
Lebanese border that had been in effect 
since last July. The Israelis’ immediate 
explanation for the bombings: retaliation 
for a series of Palestinian truce violations, 
including the death last week, in a land- 
mine explosion, of an Israeli soldier who 
had himself been on patrol in Lebanese 
territory. 

For a variety of reasons, the week was 
filled with tension and uncertainty. The 
Israeli bombing raid, on vari- 
ous targets in central Lebanon, 
killed at least 30 people and 
injured 70. Still, it was a far 
less serious attack than if the 
Israelis had launched a ground 
assault. Such a move, which 
could involve as many as 
36,000 Israeli soldiers massed 
in northern Israel, has long 

been expected by both sides. 
Despite widespread fears 
that the P.L.O. would auto- 
matically retaliate for any 
kind of Israeli attack, the Pal- 
estinians said in the days after 
the Israeli bombing that they 
would continue to observe the 
cease-fire. This was an indica- 
tion that P.L.O. Chairman 
Yasser Arafat still believes 
that his organization has more 
to gain by avoiding open fight- 
ing and by putting the Israelis 
in the position of appearing tc 
be the aggressors 
For more than a week, 
U.S. Deputy Secretary of State 
Walter Stoessel had been shut- 
Uling back and forth between 
Jerusalem and Cairo, anxious 
to see that no last-minute 
hitches would prevent the Si- 
nai withdrawal from taking 
place on schedule. The event 


A fter months of second thoughts and 





frightening for the Israelis. The Sinai, 
captured from Egypt in the Six-Day War, 
had given the Israelis a buffer against a 
traditional enemy and had provided a 
new frontier for adventurous young set- 
tlers. Under the terms of Camp David, 
the Israelis had agreed to surrender the 
Sinai in three stages in return for a peace 
treaty with Egypt. It was a good bargain 
for both sides. But in the weeks before the 
final withdrawal, the Israelis worried 


about the strength of their new ties with | 
Egypt. They wondered whether the treaty | 


signed with such enthusiasm by the late 
Anwar Sadat would mean as much to his 
successor Hosni Mubarak. 

At midweek, however, the Israeli Cab- 
inet voted to proceed with the Sinai with- 
drawal on schedule. Soon after that, Israeli 
soldiers began to remove by force the first 
of the 2,500 Israeli protesters who had re- 
mained in the Sinai settlement of Yamit, a 
once pleasant town on the Mediterranean 
coast. In an exceedingly well-planned and 


carefully executed operation by the Israeli 


armed forces, the holdouts were removed 
without any deaths or serious injuries. 
Bulldozers continued to dismantle most of 





| was a momentous one, poi- The Star of David is lowered at Sharm el Sheikh on Sunday 
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the last signs of the Israeli occupation— | 


the buildings, streets, even the palm trees 
and vegetable gardens that the Israelis had 
planted in the desert. Two days later, on 
Sunday, April 25, the white and blue flag 
bearing the Star of David was lowered at 
Sharm el Sheikh on the southern tip of 
the Sinai, bringing the Israeli occupation 
to an end. 


the largest (pop. 2,400 in 1977) and 

most prosperous of the Sinai settle- 
ments, became the focus ofa furious battle 
over the withdrawal. Of the Jewish pro- 
testers left in the town early last week, only 
a few were settlers who had actually lived 
there. A larger contingent, organized by 
the fanatical Gush Emunim (Bloc of the 
Faithful) movement, included settlers 
from the West Bank who had come to Ya- 
mit to protest the Sinai withdrawal. A 
third group was made up of members of 
Rabbi Meir Kahane’s extremist right- 
wing Kach movement. Kahane’s follow- 
ers, many of them American-born, were 
threatening suicide if they were forced by 
Israeli authorities to leave the Sinai. As the 
army moved in, Israel's De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon 
(see box) ordered journalists 
barred from the entire area. Eli 
Nissan, head of the Israeli 
Journalists’ Association, called 
the news blackout “an unprece- 
dented act in Israel.” 

Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin defended the blackout, 
saying that it was part of an ef- 
fort to “prevent bloodshed.” He 


T hat end did not come gently. Yamit, 
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television cameras and crews in 
Yamit could lead to “demon- 
Strative tragedies.” Uncon- 
vinced, Israel’s major newspa- 
pers left blank spaces on their 
front pages last week in a ges- 
ture of protest against the 
censorship. 

By last Tuesday the agri- 
cultural settlements of the 
northern Sinai had been evacu- 
ated. Settlement after settle- 
ment had been bulldozed to the 
ground, the trees uprooted or 
covered with sand. Even the 
security fences were removed 
It was, reported TIME’s 
David Halevy, “a land of 
sand, wind and camels once 
* more.” The Israelis left stand- 
ing the Red Sea resorts of Ne- 
viot, Di-Zahavy and Sharm 
el Sheikh. Otherwise, they 





Egyptians, A simple ceremony 1y marking the end of a 15-year occupation. 


were remarkably thorough in 





argued that the presence of | 
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Their patience wearing thin, Israeli soldiers spray tome at protesters whe have oataseil on a rooftop and refused to leave Yamit 


obliterating the last traces of human habi- 
| tation in the settlements before they left. 

Why such destructiveness? For one 
thing, the Israelis were fearful that die- 
| hard settlers might somehow find their 
way back and reoccupy their old homes. 
For another, Israeli defense authorities 
were apparently reluctant to encourage a 
large Egyptian population center so close 
to the Israeli border 

Even though part of Yamit had al- 
ready been demolished by bulldozers, Is- 
raeli authorities kept a grocery store in op- 
eration, maintained water and electrical 








open. By midweek, the protesters were 
concentrated in a few places: a concrete 
air-raid shelter, a 93-ft. tower memorializ- 
ing Israeli soldiers who died in the 1967 
war and three or four rooftops. From a 
wall, one group draped a biblical quota- 
tion: “Is it time for you, O Ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses and this house lie 
waste?” 


T 





fleets of buses for the evacuees and trucks 


The army had even prepared hundreds of | 


strands of plastic cord to be used for tying 
the hands of violent resisters. In the minds 
of both soldiers and settlers was the fearful 
memory of Masada, where 960 belea- 
guered Jews had chosen death over sur- 
render to the Romans in A.D. 73. Nobody, 


| including Rabbi Kahane, as it turned out, 


The army’s assault had been expected | 


at dawn Wednesday, but was delayed by 
the Israeli Cabinet meeting and by Prime 
Minister Begin’s decision to wait until 
Rabbi Kahane had returned from the U.S. 


service and allowed a school to remain | On hand were some 7,000 Israeli troops, 


As a last resort, soldiers remove protesters by placing them in a cage attached to a crane 
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wanted Yamit to turn into a miniature 
Masada. 

Shouting through a ventilation shaft to 
his followers inside the bunker, Kahane 
urged them to remain calm and to reject 
any thought of suicide. When they seemed 


A bulldozer turns Yamit into rubble 
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to be disagreeing with him, he shouted, 
“Do you have a rabbi or do you not?” 
When they replied with a reluctant yes, he 
told them: “Then I have a student and a 
son.” Later he joined his followers inside 
the bunker. Tension began to ease, but 
flared again when the group learned from 
a radio report that the forced evacuation of 
the rest of Yamit had already begun. 

Just before 3 p.m., bands of unarmed 
soldiers started to force their way into 
apartment buildings and toward the roofs. 
Amid grappling and pushing, some resist- 
ers threw bottles and stones and poured 
buckets of sand. “We are Jews here,” some 
shouted. “Why are you taking us away 
from our homes? Shame on you!” As the 

















Area returned to 
Egypt on April 25 
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soldiers crashed axes and crowbars 
against doors, young protesters threw 
themselves against the intruders. A wom- 
an carrying a year-old baby screamed hys- 
terically at the soldiers. On one roof, a 
bearded young man in a baseball hat 
shouted a stream of abuse. When Israeli 
Deputy Chief of Staff Moshe Levy, who is 
called “Moshe Vachetsi” (Moshe-and-a- 
Half) because he is 6 ft. 4 in. tall, came to 
the site and pleaded for calm and coopera- 


tion, the squatters shouted back, “Go | 
away, Moshe Vachetsi!” The soldiers re- | 


acted with extraordinary forbearance, 
urging protesters to leave peacefully. Only 
once did they use force: they brought in gi- 


| ant cages, hoisted by cranes, to remove 


militant holdouts from a rooftop. Cried 
one angry observer: “This is the first time 
since Herod that cages have been used 
against Jews!” 

Slowly the protest lost its fire. After 
they were sprayed with streams of white 
foam, the last resisters on the rooftops 
were subdued by soldiers who climbed lad- 
ders to reach them. The squatters were 
taken away in buses to army camps or to 
Beersheba, the nearest Israeli town. “I 
don’t like what we have to do,” remarked a 
young army captain, “but I think the peo- 





ple are wrong to stay here when the gov- 
ernment has made the decision to with- 
draw from Sinai.” 

Toward week’s end soldiers finally 
broke into Kahane’s bunker and dragged 
away the rabbi and ten screaming disci- 
ples. The troops talked 20 students who 
had barricaded themselves atop the war 
memorial into coming down without a 
fight. Demolition teams blew up the me- 
morial and the remaining air-raid shel- 
ters. Helicopters scoured the surrounding 
area in search of protesters who might try 
to return and camp on the sand dunes. At 
noon on Sunday the remaining soldiers left 
Yamit for the last time. 

A period of tense diplomacy had pre- 
ceded the final withdrawal from the Si- 
nai. For weeks the Israelis had been com- 
plaining about the Egyptians: that they 
were engaging in anti-Israeli propaganda; 
that they were keeping more troops in the 
Sinai than they were allowed under the 
terms of the peace treaty; that they were 
permitting Bedouin smugglers to bring 
weapons for the P.L.O into the Gaza 
Strip. The Egyptians discussed all these 
matters with Israeli Defense Minister 
Sharon when he visited Cairo two weeks 
ago, and to some extent managed to as- 
suage the Israelis’ feelings. In addition, 
there were 15 border points that re- 
mained in dispute, including a spot on the 
Gulf of Aqaba where an Israeli business- 
man is building a luxury hotel. But these 
matters were not considered serious 
enough to delay the withdrawal. 

As evidence of his nervousness, Begin 
insisted on written assurances from both 


President Reagan and Egypt's President | 


Mubarak that the two leaders remained 
committed to the Camp David agreement. 
The problem, as an American official de- 
scribed it, was “how to reassure the Israelis 
without calling into question the honor of 
the Egyptians.” But the letters were duly 
written, and Begin was reassured. 


n the meantime, the Israelis staged 
their aerial attack on P.L.O. positions 
in southern Lebanon, sending some 60 
aircraft—including American-made 
F-15s and F-16s—to bomb three P.L.O. 
bases. Even the Israeli public was caught 


by surprise. In the northern Israeli town of | 


Nahariya, there were reports Wednesday 
afternoon that one of the P.L.O.’s Kat- 
yusha rockets had exploded somewhere to 
the north. It soon became clear, however, 
that what the people of Nahariya had 
heard was the sonic boom of an Israeli 
jet fighter returning from the raid into 
Lebanon. 

TIME Correspondent Dean Brelis was 
spending the afternoon in the Bekaa Val- 
ley of eastern Lebanon. As he passed 
through Syrian lines, he noticed that the 


troops seemed to be on alert, with their | 
antiaircraft guns manned and their SAMs | 


poised. At one point, as a gleaming white 
ambulance came to a stop near him, the 
crew jumped out and threw camouflage 
netting over it. Reported Brelis: “In the 


Israeli warplane streaks across Beirut sky 


village of Chtaura I ordered toasted ham 
and cheese sandwiches and cold beer. A 
long day’s thinking of what would prevail 
in this land so obsessed with torment 
seemed at last to be reaching a happy end. 
Suddenly, there was the tremor of some- 
thing pounding heaven apart. Louder 
than thunder, more contemptuous than 
the sonic boom of a warplane. Looking 
out the trembling window, and surprised 
that it hadn't shattered, I could see droves 
of people fleeing by foot in one direction 
and, in the other, cars crazily speeding as 
if the last day on earth had arrived. There 


about to fall, it was safer outdoors. 


Staring upward, I could see two para- 
chutes with men who looked as tiny as 
marionettes, drifting downward—one to- 
| ward the Christian sector, the other to- 


Arabs fire at Israeli planes over Damur 
Something pounding heaven apart. 





















| was no use staying inside. If bombs were | 


“Someone shouted, ‘Israelis, Israelis!’ 
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ward us. There were shots of celebration, 
at the prospect of having an Israeli pilot 
falling right into their hands. The two 
parachutes turned out, however, to have 
borne the pilots of two Syrian MiGs that 
were lost in aerial dogfights with the Is- 
raelis.” The other Syrian pilot was later 
delivered with great ceremony to the Leb- 
anese presidential palace by Bashir Ge- 
mayel, commander of the Christian Pha- 
lange forces. 

Why did the Israelis stage their aerial 
attack on Lebanon last week? The P.L.O. 
regarded it as a subtle ruse, designed to 
provoke a P.L.O. artillery bombardment 
of northern Israeli settlements. That 
would give the Israelis a solid excuse to 
make their long-awaited ground attack. 
In a series of meetings with his guerrilla 
chieftains, Arafat insisted: “We must not 
do what the Israelis want us to do.” Hard- 
line Palestinian factions and several of the 
Lebanese militias aligned with the P.L.O. 
favored immediate retaliation. Arafat in- 
sisted on caution and moderation. Once 
more, for the moment at least, he held the 
radicals in check. 

The nine-month cease-fire along the 
border has changed the strategies of both 
the Israelis and the P.L.O. Until last year, 
each side could launch an occasional raid 
without worrying too much about serious 
retaliation, but that is no longer so, espe- 
cially for the P.L.O. Says a Western diplo- 
mat in Beirut: “Under the old system of a 
little fighting every once in a while, Ara- 
fat could pursue diplomatic and political 
respectability for the P.L.O. and still keep 
his revolution alive. The cease-fire has 
taken the fire out of the revolution, and 
total war with Israel could destroy it com- 
pletely. Arafat would no doubt like some- 
thing in between.” So, for the moment, he 
is counseling his comrades to be patient, 
even though some sort of P.L.O. counter- 
action is doubtless inevitable. 

What lies ahead? The signers of the 
Camp David accords—Egypt, Israel and 
the U.S.—have been focusing on the final 
Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai for so 
long that they have rarely tried to look 
much beyond it. The region’s most daunt- 
ing problem is as obvious as ever: the need 
for a political settlement involving the 1.3 
million Palestinians of the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip. The 
question is how to achieve it. 

Robert Neumann, a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, argues that the 
long-stalled autonomy talks have a “zero 
probability of success” because the Egyp- 
tian and Israeli views on Palestinian au- 
tonomy are irreconcilable. That may be 
true. The Reagan Administration, which 
apparently still feels that the autonomy 
talks are the best vehicle at hand, has been 
slow to address itself to the problem of the 
Palestinians. With the Sinai finally re- 
turned, an objective that was once also 
considered to have little chance of success, 
the most critical remaining obstacle to 
peace in the region may finally receive the 
attention it deserves. —8y William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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Architect of Toughness 


e first won military fame in the 1950s for his swashbuckling leadership of 
H fierce raids against Arab villages and refugee camps in Jordan and Gaza. Af- 
ter the 1973 October War, his soldiers hailed him “Arik, Arik, King of Israel.” 
Former Israeli Defense Minister Ezer Weizman once wrote: “In war, I'd follow 
him through fire and flood, but political life has different values.” Says a ranking 
general: “His world is divided into black and white, good guys and bad guys. Ac- 
cording to his philosophy, “Whosoever is not with me must be against me.’ ” 

Defense Minister Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon, 54, is the undisputed architect of Is- 
rael’s bombing raids into central Lebanon last week. If he is not the most power- 
ful man in Israel today, he is second only to Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 
Sharon covets Begin’s job. “Arik would sacrifice everything, and I mean every- 
thing, to get the Prime Minister’s post,” says an Israeli general. Begin had misgiv- 
ings about awarding the powerful Defense portfolio to Sharon, who had a reputa- 
tion for disobeying superiors on the battlefield. Begin, who held the Defense post 
himself for more than a year after Ezer Weizman resigned in May 1980, once re- 
marked to Deputy Prime Minister Simcha 
Ehrlich: “Sharon might surround the Prime 
Minister’s office with tanks.”” Not even Shar- 
on’s military colleagues trust his commitment 
to free government. Says former Cabinet Sec- 
retary Arye Naor: “If ever, God forbid, he 
reaches the supreme position, | wonder what 
the fate of Israeli democracy will be.” 

Such harsh judgments have never daunted 
Sharon. Born in what was then the British 
mandate of Palestine, he joined a paramilitary 
youth organization at the age of 14 and soon 
after began a military career that spanned 
nearly three decades. Passed over for the post 
of Chief of Staff in 1972, he resigned from the 
army and entered politics, eventually aligning 
himself with Begin’s Likud coalition. When 
the opposition Labor Party pulled ahead in 
campaign polls early last year, Sharon organ- 
ized a huge busing operation to bring 300,000 
voters to the West Bank for guided propagan- 
da tours emphasizing the security risks in- 
volved if Israel were to give up the occupied 
territories. After the election victory Begin supporters convinced the Prime Min- 
ister that Sharon deserved the Defense Ministry post. Last summer he got it. Ini- 
tially, the burly (5 ft. 6 in., 235 Ib.) Sharon surprised everyone with his low profile 
and relatively moderate statements. He set up a civil administration in the occu- 
pied West Bank. It seemed a puzzling policy for a military firebrand whose cam- 
paign against terrorism in the early 1970s included bulldozing roads through ref- 
ugee camps in occupied Gaza and the Sinai. But by last month it was evident that 
Sharon’s civil administration cloaked the toughest policy Israel had ever exer- 
cised in the occupied territories. 

Few West Bankers were fooled. They recalled that it was Sharon who, as Min- 
ister of Agriculture from 1977 to 1981 during the first Begin government, all but 
doubled the number of Jewish settlements established in a decade by previous 
governments. Declaring his intention to stamp out any support for the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, Sharon last month fired three duly elected West Bank 
mayors. In the demonstrations that followed, twelve Palestinians were killed. 

If Sharon has his way, he will follow up the Israeli air raids into Lebanon with 
an Israeli ground invasion and drive all the way to Beirut. As for the Camp David 
peace treaty’s provisions for Palestinian autonomy, Sharon says: “We are not go- 
ing to give this area any sign of a Palestinian state, even a symbol of a state.” 

Sharon has long been contemptuous of American policymakers who have 
tried to mediate with Israel. “The Americans should not treat Israel as ‘na- 
tives,’ ” he says, “and we should not behave as beggars.” When, after the Israeli 
annexation of the occupied Golan Heights last year, the Reagan Administration 
canceled the U.S.-Israeli Memorandum of Understanding, which Sharon had 
helped to frame, the general declared that Israel could survive perfectly well 
without American help. Many Israelis, meanwhile, are deeply worried about 
Sharon’s aggressive policies. There are murmurings among some politicians that 
Labor should make a supreme sacrifice and join a coalition with Begin’s govern- 
ment, which has only a one-vote majority. The price, and the point, of the exer- 
cise: Sharon would have to go. 











Defense Minister Sharon 
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WEST GERMANY 


Skirmishes over the Nuclear Issue 


Schmidt wins a battle, but not the war, against his party’s left 





he setting seemed strangely antiseptic 


for an occasion so potentially fraught | 


with drama. For its first national con- 
gress in more than two years, West Ger- 
many’s ruling Social Democratic Party 
(S.P.D.) had gathered in a cavernous 
15,000-seat sports arena built for the 1972 
| Olympics in Munich. As Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt addressed the 440 party del- 
egates and the 1,000 observers present at 
the event, he faced a sea of unoccupied 
seats, and his voice echoed through the 


acoustics that many in his audience bare- 
ly understood him. 

High on the conference agenda was 
possibly the most divisive issue the Social 
Democrats have faced in their 13 years in 
office: whether or not to continue support 
| for a 1979 NATO decision to install 572 

US.-built nuclear-armed Pershing IT and 
cruise missiles in five Western European 
countries, including West Germany, be- 
ginning in late 1983. The decision was 
coupled with a demand that the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union open negotiations aimed 
at reducing the number of atomic weap- 
ons based in Europe. Last May, just as the 
Western European antimissile movement 
began gaining strength, the Chancellor 
had threatened to resign if left-wing party 
members succeeded in withdrawing the 
S.P.D.’s backing for NATO's Doppelbe- 
schluss, or two-track decision 

As his supporters had predicted, 

| Schmidt carried the day. Delegates de- 
clared their preference by raising red vot- 
ing cards, but no count was considered 
necessary because Schmidt had clearly re- 
ceived a majority of roughly 2 to 1. Yet it 
was an oddly hollow victory in a congress 
that failed to lift the party out of its deep- 
seated doldrums. Although Schmidt's co- 
alition of Social Democrats and the Free 
Democratic Party was reelected with a 
handsome majority of 45 seats only 19 
months ago, it has been in steady decline 
since then. 

Not only is the Social Democratic 
Party rived internally over Schmidt's nu- 
clear-defense policy, but it has increasing- 
ly been unable to agree with its junior 
partners, the business-oriented Free 
Democrats, on how to finance an eco- 
nomic policy that would reduce West 
Germany’s 8% unemployment rate, the 
highest in 30 years.To strengthen his posi- 
tion, Schmidt last week was preparing to 
reshuffle several key portfolios in his Ca- 
binet.At the same time, Bonn’s relations 
with Washington have been strained as 
the result of what the Reagan Adminis- 
tration sees as an insufficiently firm atti- 
tude toward Moscow. One oft cited exam- 
ple is Bonn’s lack of support for economic 

| sanctions against the Soviet Union in the 


wake of General Wojciech Jaruzelski's 





near empty hall, so distorted by bad | 





| declaration of martial law in Poland. 
Reflecting this-sense of drift, the So- 
| cial Democrats suffered a severe setback 
| in state elections in Lower Saxony last 

March. Their vote fell from 42.2% in 
| 1978, to 35.5%, the party’s worst showing 

in the state in more than two decades and 

a defeat that had more to do with the 

S.P.D.’s national image than with local is- 
| sues, Said Helmut Kohl, the man who 
would most likely replace Schmidt as 
Chancellor if the opposition Christian 
Democrats came to power: “The real loser 
is Chancellor Helmut Schmidt.” In West 
Germany, moreover, state elections are 
important not just because they reflect the 





Schmidt and Brandt at Munich party congress 








| Ambivalent support for a divisive policy. 











popular mood. The Bonn parliament's 
Bundesrat, or upper chamber, consists of 
45 voting members appointed by state 
governments. At present, the Christian 
Democrats have 26 members in the Bun- 
desrat; if they should defeat the S.P.D. in 
Hesse next September, the opposition 
could gain a two-thirds majority. Such a 
breakthrough would enable the Christian 
Democrats to block all federal legislation, 
thus putting Schmidt in the awkward po- 
sition of having either to seek his opposi- 
tion’s consent to govern or resign. Recent 
polls show that nationwide support for the 
S.P.D. has dropped to 31%, compared 
with the 42.9% it won in 1980. Says Mar- 
tin Hillenbrand, director general of the 
Paris-based Atlantic Institute for Interna- | 
tional Affairs and a former U.S. Ambas- | 





| sador to West Germany: “You have the | 








| S.P.D., demanded an immediate morato- 


| the experience of neighbors of the Soviet 


feeling that the end ofa political cycle has 
arrived.” 


oping to sidetrack the nuclear issue, 

the S.P.D.’s leadership introduced a 
resolution at the conference last week to 
postpone a final decision on the new 
weapons until a special party congress 
that will be held in late 1983. The objec- 
tive was to allow time for the U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations that began in Geneva last 
November to produce some results. 
Schmidt’s left-wing opponents pinned 
their hopes on two countermotions. One 
called on the party to reject the new 
missiles altogether; the other, supported 
by Erhard Eppler, 55, the bearded former 
Bundestag deputy who has_ been 
Schmidt’s most vocal critic within the 





rium on the deployment of new nuclear 
missiles. 

In his two-hour speech to the con- 
gress, Schmidt argued that a moratorium 
would undermine the Geneva talks. He 
explained that the very aim of deploying 
the new NATO weapons was to persuade 
the Soviets to dismantle their 300 mobile 
SS-20 missile launchers now targeted on 
Western Europe. “The negotiations can 
be successful only if Moscow expects the 
deployment of American weapons in 
Western Europe at the end of 1983,” the 
Chancellor said. “What reason could the 
Soviet Union have otherwise to negotiate 
seriously?” Schmidt rejected the argu- | 
ment, often made by members of West 
Germany’s antinuclear movement, that a 
unilateral gesture toward arms reduction 
would ease East-West tensions. Said he: 
“Historical experience shows that one- 
sided powerlessness never stopped aggres- 
sion by a force possessing power. This is 


Union. The same was true of states neigh- 
boring Hitler’s dictatorship.” 

Schmidt received the somewhat am- 
bivalent backing of Willy Brandt, 68, who 
has remained party chairman since his 
forced resignation as Chancellor in 1974. 
Brandt backed Schmidt's policy but de- 
scribed the new missiles as a “mechanism 
that puts pressure on both sides”—imply- 
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Office heroes in the War of 9 to 5. 


It’s happening all over the country. 

People in offices struggle heroically against the increasing com- 
plexity of increasing amounts of work. 

At IBM. we know that pencils. memo pads and even telephones 
are no longer enough to win all the battles in the War of 9 to 5. 

IBM office systems can help. 

We have a wide range of computers. word processors. electronic 
typewriters. printers and copiers that help unite your business and 
your people and help information flow more smoothly. 

Of course. that doesn’t guarantee that people who work in offices 
will win every battle they get into. 

But. with IBM office systems. at least they'll be in a fair fight. 

With more than 40 years of experience, no one is more commit- 
ted to the office than we are—where it is now and where it will be. 
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Drive TIME. 
Autorama U.S.A., a special automotive showroom, 
appears only in the May 10 issue of TIME. 


Presented under the auspices of the where it counts—on your personal 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- bottom line. 
tion, Autorama U.S.A. details the incredi- Just in time for spring, Autorama 
ble engineering advances built into today’s U.S.A. presents an exciting look at some 
new cars and trucks. In addition, this 44- of what is waiting for you in your dealer's 
page special advertising section reveals showroom. Discover why there’s never 
how today’s new vehicles can save money _ been a better time to buy a new car. 
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Introducing the beeper thats 
meant to be seen, not just heard. 


Introducing the MOBILECOMM™ 
Display Pager. Chicagoland’s first 
beeper that does more than make 
noise. It tells you who to call. What 
number to dial. Without your having 
to call your office or answering service 
for information. 

The MOBILECOMM™ Display 
Pager uses a 10-digit, liquid crystal 
display that’s easy to read. And com- 
pletely private. Here’s how it works: 

Give your personal pager number to 
people who need to reach you. They 
dial that number to gain access to the 
MOBILECOMM Message Transmission 
Network. Then, they key in their tele- 
phone number and it’s electronically 
transmitted to your Display Pager. 

You'll hear the beep. See the light. 


And when you look at the display, 
you've got the number. Right in the 
palm of your hand. 

In addition to telephone numbers with 
area codes, you can receive other mes- 
sages. Account numbers, pricing in- 
formation, the latest stock market 
quotes and coded information. All 
without your having to stop and call 
your office. 

The Display Pager even has a mem- 
ory that will store two separate mes- 
sages until you turn off your pager. That 
can save you from writing your mes- 
sages down. 


NEBILECOWM 


A Message Transmission Network 


The MOBILECOMM Display Pager 
is for fast-paced people on the go. Peo- 
ple who need instant communication to 
save time and help them in their jobs. 

For almost a decade the company that 
brings you the MOBILECOMM Dis- 
play Pager and the MOBILECOMM 
Message Transmission Network has 

ided a variety of communication 
services —mobile telephone systems, 
voice message retrieval, multiple 
address and wide-area paging. 

Now being known as MOBILECOMM, 
we add the newest advancement in pa- 
gers to our message network. For more 
information or a demonstration of the 
Display Pager, call (312) 885-3100. The 
next time your beeper goes off, know 
immediately who to call back. 


For information, call (312) 885-3100. 





A suite for the price of a hotel room 
in the heart of Chicago's 
METiiveaiimuli Cs 


AVicelcerelb (oma atte lheom lime Ma aNmelal(elela\ Minleltare|Comalelcap 
Only six accommodations per floor, 
most even with kitchens. 
AWitlimcciaV(@om lelCoM i eam lem coir llleclaley 
three cocktail lounges and 
conference facilities. 
One block from Water Tower Place. 


Priced from $85 to $135. 


THE BARCLAY CHICAGO 


Chicago’s newest luxury hotel. 
166 East Superior at North Michigan Avenue (312) 787-6000 (800) 621-8004 


Under the same ownership and management as The Knickerbocker Chicago and The Abbey and 
Interlaken Hotels in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
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ing that the U.S. and the Soviet Union are 
equally responsible for the arms race. 
Schmidt made a clearer statement. “Our 
position is irrevocably anchored in the 
West.” he declared. “[West] German poli- 
cy may not and can never be made from a 
position equidistant between Washington 
and Moscow. We stand on this side, on 
the side of free and equal peoples.” 


he Chancellor's opponents had come 

to Munich armed with 19 amend- 
ments and resolutions aimed at blocking 
the NATO decision and voted by local par- 
ty chapters in recent weeks. The resolu- 
tions, however, did not reflect grass-roots 
sentiment all that accurately: many of 
them had been voted by party intellectu- 
als late at night, after the working-class 
members who form the Social Demo- 
crats’ backbone had gone home. In Mu- 
nich the intellectuals were in the minor- 
ity. In the low-key debate that preceded 
the vote, Senator Edward Kennedy’s sup- 
port for a U.S. nuclear freeze was cited as 
an indication of growing American back- 
ing for a similar halt to the arms buildup 
in Western Europe. Eppler and other ad- 
vocates of the moratorium claimed to 
have Kennedy's support. But Peter Cor- 
terier, Minister of State for Foreign Af- 


promptly took the stand to call the claim 
a “complete misrepresentation” of the 
U.S. Senator's position. Corterier ex- 
plained that Kennedy favors a bilateral 
moratorium with proper safeguards, and 
not the unilateral freeze advocated by the 
S.P.D. left. 

After more than four hours of debate, 
both resolutions were voted down. Yet the 
left wing took its defeat in stride, con- 
vinced that time is on its side now that a 
strong antinuclear movement, similar to 
Western Europe's, has emerged in the 
U.S. Egon Bahr, a disarmament special- 
ist who has voiced strong reservations 
about the NATO decision, declared that if 
the Reagan Administration was willing to 
consider the wishes of an antinuclear 
movement at home, it should do the same 
in West Germany. 

Equally important, the left wing man- 
aged to affirm its strength in the party at 
| the Munich congress. Most of Schmidt's 
critics, including Eppler, were re-elected 
to the S.P.D. executive committee, some 
with more votes than they had won in 
1979. Schmidt, who is also the party’s first 
vice chairman, received less support than 
Johannes Rau, 51, the Minister President 
(governor) of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
who serves as second vice chairman. For 
the embattled Chancellor, it was a clear 
signal that his opponents would hold their 
ground on the nuclear issue. Whether any 
new missiles are ever installed in West 
Germany will depend not only on the out- 
come of the negotiations now under way 
in Geneva, but on Schmidt's ability to 
State his case to the numerous skeptics 
within his own party. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Munich 





fairs and a political intimate of Schmidt's, | § 








Shifting Perceptions of Friends 





Helmut Schmidt on America, the Soviet Union and Germany 


It is an unprepossessing bungalow-style 
house unfashionably close to Hamburg's 
busy airport. Art books and records line 
the living-room walls, and a fire blazes 
in the hearth. A collection of Russian 
icons lines the stairway to the second 
floor. As his wife Loki sat quietly at a ta- 
ble near by, cataloguing flower seeds, 
Helmut Schmidt alternately munched 


Q. Are the U.S. and West Germany on a philo- 
sophical collision course over policy toward 
Eastern Europe? 


A. | think that is an exaggeration. Differ- 
ent approaches do exist, but I have no 
doubt that they are reconcilable. I cannot 
detect a shift in European attitudes. What 
I do detect is a shift in American atti- 
tudes, a shift in American psychology, 
and I fully understand that. America has 
suffered a number of setbacks in both for- 
eign and domestic policy. Take Water- 
gate; take the fact that since Eisenhower 
no American President has been able to 
serve two full terms; take the Viet Nam 
War. You didn’t increase your defense ef- 
forts, for instance, in the first two-thirds of 
the '70s as much as we in Western Europe 
did. The greatest negative step, in my 
view, was the abolition of the draft. We 
have not done that. 

Ronald Reagan is the fourth Ameri- 
can President with whom I am collabo- 
rating, and altogether I have never 
changed my constant belief in the reliabil- 
ity of the US. as a nation. We have be- 
lieved in your continuity more than you 
yourselves have believed in it. 


| Q. But it is the Americans who seem to be 


— By Henry Muller. | 


calling into question the reliability of their Eu- 
ropean allies. 





| A. It is not the U.S. It is a segment of pub- 





| Someone of importance in the U.S. [Arms 


| audience that Americans should not de- 


| that we think the social and economic and 
| domestic order of the U.S. necessarily has 


cookies from a plate in front of him and 
inhaled snuff from a plastic box. Depart- 
ing from his usual procedure, the West 
German Chancellor had agreed to be in- 
terviewed at home instead of in his Bonn 
office. He was relaxed, but his mood 
was somber. Excerpts from the two-hour 
conversation with Bonn Bureau Chief 
Roland Flamini: 


lic and published opinion. If you look at 
the polls in the U.S., it is quite a different 
picture, and if you look at the polls in 
Western Europe, especially in West Ger- 
many, you find an unequaled and un- 
changed commitment to friendship with 
the U.S. and to the alliance. On the other 
hand, you also find that it does not mean 


to serve as a model for ourselves. It does 
not, it has not, and it will not. 


Q. If the polis show that a majority of West 
Germans are not only pro-American but also 
pro-alliance, is something changing in the 
West German perception of the U.S.? 


A. No. It is more a change in the US. per- 
ception of Western Europe. I will give you 
one example that struck me personally 


Control Agency Director Eugene Ros- 
tow] made a speech recently, telling his 


lude themselves in thinking they are liv- 
ing in a postwar period; they should ac- 
cept the fact that they are living in a 
prewar period. This was never said by 
Henry Kissinger, nor by Cyrus Vance, nor 
by Presidents Ford and Carter. Remarks 
of this kind create an enormous distur- 
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The Insurance Institute for Highway Safety has ranked cars according to the frequency with which they are involved in 
accident injury claims. 

We are pleased that most of the best ratings went to GM cars (~). We believe these results reflect not only our cars— 
their quality, size, weight, and design—but how and where they are driven. It shows that our cars and customers go well 
together. We hope it will continue that way. 

Again, let us remind you...drive carefully and buckle up! 


Quality is more than skin deep. More people buy General Motors cars 
than those of any other manufacturer—and have for many years. These 
customers have their reason: they see greater value in GM cars. It may be 
reliability, durability, fuel economy, appearance, serviceability, or safety. 
But whatever their value perceptions —they have made us the world leader. 
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bance in my country. I do not believe they 
| represent President Reagan’s attitude. | 
have great personal faith in Reagan. But I 
| would welcome it if he corrected such 
loose talk. It misleads West Germans 
about American attitudes. 


Q. What did you think of President Reagan's 
statement that the Soviet Union was ahead of 
the U.S. in nuclear strength? 


A. I have no criticism. Instead, I welcome 
the explicit statement of the will to negoti- 
ate for arms limitations and equilibrium 
at lower levels. 


Q. How do you explain heightened East-West 
tension? 


A. There is additional tension now—after 
the invasion of Afghanistan, after the 
13th of December last year [when martial 
law was imposed in Poland}, after the 
enormous Soviet arms program. On the 
other hand, there is a certain tendency in 
both superpowers’ leadership to overesti- 
mate the other from time to time. And 
that can lead to a false assessment of the 
| other’s intentions. Moscow is militarily 
active in sensitive areas around the world, 
whether it be Afghanistan, Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East or Africa. All this is 
very disturbing, particularly when seen in 
connection with the extremely rapid 
buildup of the Soviet navy. But the Soviets 
now understand the position taken by the 
Reagan Administration: this far but no 


farther. With this attitude the President | 


has already established a position of po- 
tential strength from which he can talk 
successfully with the men in the Kremlin, 
who do understand that kind of language. 


Q. Do you see any need to toughen your posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the military regime in Poland by 
imposing economic sanctions? 


A. The old talk about sanctions is without 
substance. Trade between Poland and 
Western Europe is already minimal. 
Sanctions make the Polish people suffer. 
especially in the area of food. medicine 
and basic necessities, but they do not un- 
dercut military rule in Warsaw. | think 
the idea of imposing sanctions was under- 
standable from an emotional point of 
view, but it could not weaken the grip of 
the military government there. 


Q. The American critics you mentioned earli- 
er say that détente is in danger of turning into 
appeasement. Is there anything to this? 


A. The American Government has never 
used such language. Outsiders, speech- 
makers, article writers say so. They don’t 
know Germany, they don’t know Europe. 
| If they ever talked, as I have done, with 
the top military leaders in the Soviet 
Union, they would understand that the 
Soviets have great respect for the defense 
capabilities of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. And I would add: correctly so. 








We are not going to diminish our defense 
capabilities. On the contrary. 

But over the past 15 years we have al- 
ways stuck to the alliance’s double-track 
philosophy, namely by maintaining a suf- 
ficient capability and will to defend our- 
selves while being open for negotiations 
and agreement. It was not just West Ger- 
many that negotiated with the Soviets. It 
was first Nixon. If you analyze the Rea- 
gan Administration’s strategy in depth, 
you will find that it follows that double- 
track philosophy as much as we do. I 
would like, by the way, to remind you that 
just 40 kilometers from here, great masses 
of Soviet tanks are combat ready. Much 
more than any American living in South 
Carolina or Georgia or Texas or Califor- 
nia, we here in Hamburg or in West Ger- 
many in general are aware of that. 


Q. How do you explain the growing mo- 
mentum of the peace movement in West 
Germany? 


A. It’s not only a movement in the Feder- 





al Republic. It started in the "60s in the 
U.S. Martin Luther King’s widow was 
one of the symbolic figures of the West 
German peace movement last year, Of 
course, if you do away with the draft, your 
peace movement declines in volume. In a 
country where you have the draft, as in 
West Germany, as in Holland, as in other 
Continental countries, you have a greater 
potential for resistance. So you have taken 
the easy way out. 

You also have Senators criticizing the 
President's strategy. | wouldn’) cali peo- 
ple like Frit: Mondale or Edward Kenne- 
dy anti-American. I would like Amer!- 
cans to understand that people who are 
demonstrating for peace in my country 
are not necessarily anti-American either. 
Having said all this, I am not totally hap- 
py with these demonstrations, because 
they appear to be one-sided. No big mass 
demonstrations for the maintenance of 
peace can ever occur in the Eastern, Com- 
munist-governed part of Germany, nor 
can they happen in Poland or in other 
places in Eastern Europe. 


Q. Some U.S. Senators might be led by public 
opinion in America to vote for the withdrawal 


_ of U.S, troops in Western Europe. 


A. Extreme solutions are not appropriate. 
The situation vis-a-vis the military and 


political power of the Soviet Union re- 
quires reason, not emotion. In such a pre- 
| carious situation, what you need is reason 
and decisiveness and continuity in order 
to be predictable to your adversary. This 
| isan essential philosophy of mine. 
| Q. One hears West Germans say that one fac- 
tor in these changing relations is that the 
Federal Republic has grown up. 


A. No, I don’t think so. We grew up a lit- 
tle earlier than 1982. On the other hand, 
we will never be in a situation like other 
states in the Western Alliance. We are 
amputated. The German nation is divided 
into two parts. And the old capital is a sort 
of political and strategic island in a Red 
| sea, Communications between 17 million 
[East] Germans, about as many people as 


million of us living in West Germany are 
hampered. Since the wall was erected 


able to regain some communication. We 
are still deeply dissatisfied with it. But it is 
more than nothing. We don’t want to sac- 
rifice it. It is much more important for the 
17 million Germans living on the other 
side than for us. 


Q. Is there a greater desire now for 
reunification? 


A. Yes, but this is not new. Every German, 
since 1945, has thought about the question 
of how, one day, the Germans could live 
under one roof in one house. But you must 
not delude yourselves. We are hoping for 
evolution in the Communist part of Cen- 
tral Europe in order to have at least the 
same openness between East Germany 
and West Germany as we enjoy with, say, 
Austria or Switzerland or, for that matter, 
Hungary. The first sentence of our consti- 
tution, which was adopted in 1949 under 
the stewardship of the victors of World 
War II, speaks of the task of re-establish- 
ing German unity. I have sworn my oath of 
office on that constitution. 


| 





Q. In view of the internal conflicts within the 
S.P.D., some people are raising the question 
of whether your government can survive unti! 
the ena of its present term. 


A. Since the outbreak of the present world 
economic depression, after the first oil 
price explosion at the end of 1973, your 
government has changed three times. 
There is no NATO country that has not 
changed its government at least twice. 
Except my country. We have the same 
type of government now for the 13th year 
It’s only natural that West Germans also 
are dissatisfied with the economic situa- 
tion. But I think we will manage to be ina 
much better position economically at the 
end of this year than we are right now. I 
do have the intention of staying on until 
1984. I'm even threatening the Christian 
Democratic opposition with the prospect 
of running again. a 


| 
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EL SALVADOR 





hythmic shouts of “D’Aubuisson! 


D’Aubuisson!” erupted from the gal- | 


lery as the boyish-looking figure strode to- 
ward the dais of San Salvador’s wood- and 
marble-paneled Blue Chamber in the 
Legislative Palace. Wearing a three-piece 
suit, he glanced down at his ten-page 
handwritten text and declared, “Now 
that we are starting on the road toward 
representative democracy, we will leave 
in the past all desires for revenge. We will 
use all our strength to guarantee human 
rights, and we will gain, step by step, that 
precious tranquillity that we have lost.” 
With those words, Roberto d’Aubuis- 
son, 38, the charismatic leader of El Sal- 
vador’s right-wing Nationalist Republi- 
can Alliance (ARENA), tried to allay the 
fears generated by his designation as 
President of El Salvador’s new constituent 
assembly. D’Aubuisson, who was once de- 
scribed by former U.S. Ambassador Rob- 
ert White as a “pathological killer,” had 
just assumed a key position in a country 
racked by left-wing insurgency and right- 
wing terror that have left some 30,000 
people dead since October 1979. D’Au- 
buisson’s election was an apparent defeat 
not only for outgoing junta President José 
Napoleon Duarte’s Christian Democrats, 


March 28 ballot, but for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, which had made no secret of 
its preference for the moderate Christian 
Democrats. The constituent assembly will 
name a provisional government to replace 
Duarte’s junta, write a new constitution 
and prepare for elections. 

In the political horse trading that fol- 
lowed the elections, the Christian Demo- 
crats were outflanked by a rightist coali- 
tion that included D’Aubuisson’s ARENA 
and the National Conciliation Party 
(P.C.N.). Controlling at least 34 of the as- 
sembly’s 60 seats, the alliance was in a po- 
sition to freeze out Duarte’s party. But the 
U.S. mounted a strong lobbying effort to 
ensure the Christian Democrats at least a 
share of power. The Reagan Administra- 
tion’s principal argument was that if the 
moderates were left out of the govern- 
ment, the U.S. Congress would not sup- 
port continued military aid to help the 
government defeat the leftist guerrillas 
who are trying to seize power. 

Washington's diplomatic campaign 
reached a crescendo early last week with 
the arrival in San Salvador of Lieut. Gen- 
eral Vernon Walters, U.S. ambassador-at- 
large, and John Carbaugh, an aide to con- 
servative Senator Jesse Helms. Meeting 
with the leaders of El Salvador’s main po- 
litical parties, Walters and Carbaugh dis- 
cussed a letter from Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig that bluntly reiterated three 
conditions for continued U.S. support: 1) 
the formation of a government of national 














who had won a 40% plurality in the | 





A Setback for Moderation 


The right takes control of the new constituent assembly 








D’Aubuisson singing the national anthem 





“Starting on the road toward democracy.” 


unity that would give the Christian Dem- 
ocrats power in proportion to their perfor- 
mance at the polls; 2) continued progress 
in land, economic and human rights re- 
forms; and 3) presidential elections 
by 1983. 

Walters presented the same case to 
the military leaders, stressing that a fail- 
ure to include moderate elements in the 
new government could lead to a cutoff of 
US. military aid. Apparently impressed, 
the generals reportedly put pressure on 
the politicians to elect Alvaro Alfredo 
Magafa, 56, a moderate banker with 
close ties to the army, President of the 
provisional government that is expected 
to be named this week. 


y the time the assembly met for its 

first full working session, the capital 
was abuzz with rumors that the Christian 
Democrats and part of the P.C.N. had 
agreed to name Magajia provisional Pres- 
ident. The right, it was assumed, would 
also agree to give the Christian Demo- 


| crats some role in the assembly leader- 





ship. But when headlines proclaiming 
Magafia’s imminent election appeared in 
the afternoon paper, D’Aubuisson report- 
edly became furious and rearranged the 
list of candidates for the nine-man assem- 
bly directorate to exclude all Christian 
Democrats. When the vote took place, 
D’Aubuisson and his fellow rightists 
easily swept all the assembly posts. Said 
ARENA Leader Mario Redaelli defiantly: 
“We did this today to show the United 
States embassy that they are not going to 
tell us what to do.” 
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| well for the improvement of human rights 


ae ] 


Despite ARENA’s opposition, Magafia 
may still be elected provisional President. 
In any event, the choice could have more | 
symbolic than real meaning. The provi- 
sional President may have little power to 
resist the assembly, which is expected to 
have the authority to approve all legisla- 
tion as well as the new constitution. By 


| controlling the assembly, D’Aubuisson 


might in effect end up running the country. 
D’Aubuisson’s success does not bode 


in El Salvador. He has often been accused | 
of being involved with rightist death 
squads, and he campaigned on a promise 
to eradicate the leftists. Though he has 
lately tried to moderate his image, some 
Salvadorans seem to be taking his tough 
talk at face value. Workers who regularly 
count the bodies dumped along the road- 
sides report that political murders have 
increased some 20% since the elections. 
And in the tiny mud-hut hamlet of Barri- 
os last week, survivors of an alleged Sun- 
day-morning massacre told reporters that 
48 fellow villagers, more than half of them 
less than twelve years old, had been killed 
by Salvadoran soldiers in search of 
guerrillas. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/San Salvador | 
and Johanna McGeary/Washington 





Signs of Change 


From Salisbury to Harare 





ince 1890 the capital has been called 

Salisbury, after Robert Cecil, the 3rd 
Marquess of Salisbury, the British Prime 
Minister of the day. But as Zimbabwe, 
which used to be Rhodesia, marked the 
second anniversary of its independence 
from Britain, Prime Minister Robert Mu- 
gabe gave his capital a new name, Harare, 
after a Shona chief who ruled the region 
in the 19th century. Said Mugabe: 
“Names that are reminders of the colonial 
past are being changed to new names be- 
fitting the culture of the people.” 

The former guerrilla leader issued a 
list of 32 cities, towns, streets and land- 
marks that would receive new names. In 
addition, a special Cabinet committee has 
recommended up to 700 more name 
changes. According to these proposals, 
the capital’s Rhodes Avenue, named for 
Rhodesia’s founder, Cecil Rhodes, will 
become Marshal Tito Avenue. Victoria 
Street, named for Queen Victoria, will be | 
Karl Marx Street. Stanley Avenue, honor- 
ing British Explorer Henry Morton Stan- 
ley, will be Viadimir Lenin Avenue. 

Reaction among the country’s re- 
maining 190,000 whites, who make up 
less than 3% of the population, ranged 
from outrage to resignation. “These are 
insults to our history and blows to our 
pride,” protested a white businessman. 
“And I’m not sure either whether Karl 
Marx Street, Harare, is an address that 
will attract much overseas business.” 
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Pan Am Recreates 


The Luxury 


Of The China Clipper. 


No Other Airline eed More Space, More Privacy, More Comfort. 





Pan Am Invented 


Airborne Luxu 

Imagine the thrill of fly- 
ing the China Clipper® 
back in 1935. 





Each passenger was well 
provided for by attentive 
stewards. Dining took place at tables covered in 
linen. The plates were fine china and the silver 
was real. 


The Elegant Tradition 
Continues. 


Fresh cold seafood. Champagne. The 
dilemma of choosing between a smooth paté or 
the richly textured Paté de Campagne. Shrimp 
in mustard sauce. 

And this is before dinner. 

The greens are crisp, the roast beef is precisely 
the way you want it, the wine flows endlessly, 
the cheeses are imported, and please, let us not 
raise visions of the chocolate cake. Yes, First 
Class Service on Pan Am is quite an experience. 


Pan Ams First Class Seat May Be 
The Most Comfortable In The Sky, 


Sleeperette® Service on our 747’s and L-1011's 
is unsurpassed. 

Spread out and work, or stretch out and relax. 

Should you be fortunate enough to experi- 
ence this seat of seats, notice the smile that 





comes to your face as you settle into precisely 
the right position. 

You will experience more space on every 
Pan Am 747 and L-1011 widebody. (And we have 


more widebodied 

jets than any other An 

airline.) This is Extra rdi 

largely a function of O Inary 

the fact that we usu- SENSE 

ally put fewer seats f 

in the same amount Of Privacy. 

of space than the a 

other airlines. , 

There is more 

space in and around 

our seat than any- 

one has found prac- 

tical use for. But 

there is one deli- 

cious, impractical 

consequence. Room 

enough in which to 

feel privacy, the 

greatest luxury of all. For reservations and 
information call Pan Am, your Travel 

Agent or Corporate Travel Department. 





Pan Am. You Cant Beat the Experience." 

















SOVIET UNION 
Leonid Lives! 


A 27-day vanishing act ends 





Since March 25, when Leonid Brezh- 
nev first vanished from public view, wave 
upon wave of rumors has swept through the 
Soviet Union that the 75-year-old Presi- 
dent had suffered a stroke. Ignoring the of- 
ficial explanation—that Brezhnev had 
merely gone away on vacation—Musco- 
vites swapped reports that he was dying or 

indeed already dead. Some Western press 
| accounts fueled the speculation. So it was 
| with great anticipation that Soviet citizens 
| waited by their television sets last week to 
learn whether the Soviet leader would turn 
up as scheduled at the festivities marking 
the 112th anniversary of the birth of Vladi- 


mir Lenin. TIME Moscow Bureau Chief 


Erik Amfitheatrof was present at the 
Kremlin ceremonies. His report: 


he huge, modernistic Palace of Con- 
gresses was packed with 5,000 people 
In the audience, high-ranking Commu- 
nist Party officials, military officers, dip- 
lomats and journalists all had their eyes 
fixed on the empty stage. They knew that 
at 5 o'clock sharp, a door would open and 
the members of the Politburo would file 
in. Would Brezhnev be among them? 
The tension in the hall was palpable 
The door opened. A murmur raced 
through the vast theater: “He’s there!” 
And he was, emerging behind Moscow 
Party Boss Viktor Grishin, 67, who as 
chairman of the ceremonies was first out 
the door. Brezhnev walked stiffly across 
the stage, only a bit more slowly than be- 
| fore his disappearance. Many in the audi- 
| ence were smiling now that the mystery 
that had gripped the country was happily 
resolved. As applause mounted, Brezhnev 
applauded back in a display of mutual 
38 


Brezhnev, with Chernenko and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, at the Lenin celebrations 








appreciation of his powers of survival. 

Grishin announced that the keynote 
speech at the Lenin celebrations would be 
made by KGB Chief Yuri Andropov 
There was another murmur of surprise. 
The selection of Andropov, 67, to deliver 
the speech was a sign that he had risen in 
the Politburo hierarchy and might now be 
in line for Brezhnev’s job when the party 
chief dies or retires. 

As the officials took their places on- 
stage, spectators scrutinized the lineup for 
possible changes in the pecking order 
Konstantin Chernenko, 70, took his usual 
place at Brezhnev’s right side, indicating 
that he was still the heir apparent. On 
Brezhnev’s left was another strong candi- 
date, Grishin. Then came Prime Minister 
Nikolai Tikhonov, 76, Andropov and De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Ustinov, 73, who 
are all contenders. Conspicuously absent 
was Andrei Kirilenko, 75, the former 
No. 2 man in the Politburo, who is be- 
lieved to be ill or in disfavor, and has not 
been seen for the past three months 


ressed in a natty business suit fes- 

tooned with medals, Brezhnev looked 
slimmer than when he was last seen in 
public, on a visit to Tashkent in Cen- 
tral Asia. He appeared animated, chat- 
ting with Chernenko, who smiled and 
nodded back. As observers searched for 
signs of recent illness, Brezhnev dis- 
played exemplary endurance. He re- 
mained alert throughout Andropov’s 55- 


minute speech, in which the KGB chief | 


reiterated Brezhnev’s invitation to Presi- 
dent Reagan to meet in Europe next Oc- 
tober. Following the speech, the Soviet 
leader even had the stamina to attend a 
two-hour concert of Russian songs and 
dances. Though the true state of his health 
could not be ascertained, Brezhnev looked 
fit enough to make his next scheduled 
public appearance, a review of the annual 


May Day parade in Red Square B 


IRAN 


Plot Uncovered | 


Confession before the camera 


a | am shamed before the nation. Free 
me or execute me.” With that dra- 
matic statement, former Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh confessed on Iranian 
television last week that he had partici- 
pated in a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment and assassinate its spiritual leader, 
the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. Look- | 
ing tired and drawn, Ghotbzadeh told a | 
bizarre story in which he implicated an- 
other powerful religious leader, the Aya- 
tullah Seyed Kazem Shariatmadari. The 
plot purportedly called for Khomeini’s 
house to be bombed or rocketed while he 
was meeting with government leaders. 
After that, attacks were to be launched 
against headquarters of the police, the 
Revolutionary Guards and radio and tele- 
vision stations. Two army officers with 
whom Ghotbzadeh conspired had appar- 
ently been government agents. 

Once one of Khomeini’s closest asso- 
ciates, Ghotbzadeh, 46, became director 
of radio and television in the first revolu- 
tionary government, then Foreign Minis- 
ter during the American hostage crisis 
When the Islamic Republic Party came to 
power after winning parliamentary elec- 
tions in 1980, he left the government. He 
was arrested soon after, accused of mak- 
ing an inflammatory statement on televi- 
sion, which had undermined national uni- 
ty. He was released three days later when 
Khomeini inter- 
vened. Ghotbzadeh 
was arrested again 
two weeks ago in con- 
nection with the pro- 
posed coup. Iran’s top 
military judge, Hojja- 
toleslam Mohammed 
Reyshahri, said that 
45 other conspirators 
had been charged 
Ghotbzadeh, he said, 
was not the ring- 
leader (“for he is real- Ghotbzadeh on TV 
ly stupid”), but he 
could face execution if found guilty 

In an unprecedented step, the religious 
leadership stripped Shariatmadari of his ti- 
tle of marja’ (guide), the highest position in | 
the Shi'ite Muslim priesthood. The ayatul- 
lah, 78 and ailing, was apparently not ar- 
rested. It is forbidden under Islamic law to 
execute a religious leader of Shariatma- 
dari’s stature. His downfall, however, was 
seen as another victory for the religious 
hard-liners. Under the constitution, the 
successor for the role of fagih, or supreme 
theologian, must be chosen before Kho- 
meini dies. But the process has bogged | 
down in a morass of clerical rivalries. At 
the time the alleged plot was revealed, 
some of the more radical clergy were trying 
to limit the powers of the senior, conserva- 
tive grand ayatullahs like Shariatmadari. @ | 
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YOU NEED A 


NEW CAR, 
BUT... 
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You'd like a new car but prices have you scared. 

You'd like better gas mileage than you're getting now. 
You'd like an economy car but worry about the room. 
You'd like an economy car but worry about the “pep: 
You'd like an economy car that doesn't ride like one. 
You'd like an economy car that doesn't look like one. 
You'd like an economy car that's equipped, not “stripped” 
You like the idea of front-wheel drive roadability. 

You like the idea of fully-independent suspension. 

You'd like a new car that's built to last. 


if you answered YES to 6 or more... 
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ince 1965, prices in the U.S. econo- 
my have been heading one way. 
Sometimes rapidly, sometimes 
slowly, they went relentlessly upward. Yet 
last week the Labor Department reported 
that the economy’s 17-year inflationary 
spiral had, for one month at least, finally 
been broken. During March, inflation as 
measured by the Consumer Price Index 
actually went down instead of up. This 
turned a trend of what economists call dis- 
inflation, or slowing price rises, into out- 
right deflation, or falling prices. 
The March figure, which showed 
Feb. prices declining at an an- 
12 ™% nual rate of 3.3%, was the 
: first such drop since 
August 1965, and the 
sharpest rate of decline 
since 1953. Skidding 
gasoline prices, which 















little more than a year 
ago were marching briskly 
upward, led the decline. 
They dropped 4%, one of the 
steepest slips ever recorded for 
a one-month period. As of last 
week, a gallon of gasoline was sell- 

ing, on average, for $1.18, the lowest level 
since January 1980. 

Other consumer items also showed 
healthy, though less dramatic, declines in 
price. After rising at a yearly pace of 7.4% 
in February, the cost of food and bever- 
ages dropped in March at an annual rate 
of 3.7%. That is bad news for cash- 
squeezed farmers but welcome relief for 
consumers battered by years of high 
prices at the check-out counter. Housing 
costs showed an equally pronounced slide, 
slipping at an annual rate of 3.7%, after 
having risen at a yearly pace of 4.9% the 
previous month. 

While consumer prices are unlikely 
to continue dropping indefinitely, the 
March decline was not simply some sta- 
tistical aberration. It came after nearly 
halfa year of steadily sliding inflation. In- 
stead of the vicious cycle of ever higher 
costs, the economy has now entered a vir- 
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Prices Take a Big Tumble 


The Administration’s long battle to bring down the cost of living is paying off 





tuous cycle of declining inflation. Says 
Data Resources Chairman Otto Eckstein: 
“We still have not seen the full impact of 
declining mortgage rates turn up in the 
cP! figures. Consequently, I expect to see 
at least one or two more months of defla- 
tion this year.” 

In February 1981, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration unofficially forecast that in- 
flation would drop to 5.7% during 1982. 
At the time, the projec- 

WW 

















tion was dismissed as 
outrageously optimistic. 
Yet that figure now 
seems, if anything, pes- 
simistic. The Data 
Resources Inc. eco- 
nomic consulting 
firm projects that 
inflation this year 
will be no more 


8.7% 


than 3.9%, and the experts say that it 
could wind up still lower. 
Murray Weidenbaum, the chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, is more cautious. Last week he 
predicted a 6% inflation rate for the year 
as a whole. He added that the price news 
was “excellent” but warned that it was too 
early “to declare victory in this war.” 

Nonetheless, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration was happy to claim credit for 
the good news on inflation, which was 
the most concrete sign yet that the 
President was achieving his No. | eco- 
nomic goal of reining in runaway prices. 
Said Treasury Secretary Donald Regan: 
“We've turned the corner on inflation. 
It’s further proof that the stage is set for 
economic recovery.” 

After weeks of mainly bad reports as 
the recession grew worse, the March in- 
flation figures proved that the country’s 
current economic travails are yielding 
some unappreciated benefits. The success 
of the anti-inflation portion of Reagan- 
omics appears to leave only high interest 
rates blocking a substantial recovery. 
That will doubtless increase the White 
House’s resolve to stick with its current 
policy. 

It was almost two years ago to the 
month that the worst peacetime inflation 


in American history reached its peak. 
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During the first three months of 1980, 
consumer prices rose at an annual rate of 
17.3%. Many serious economists were 
concerned at the time that the U.S. might 
be on the brink of hyperinflation, the po- 
litically and socially dangerous phenome- 
non that occurs when money loses its val- 
ue and consumers rush to buy before their 
cash is worth less. 
Societies from ancient Rome to Wei- 
mar Germany have suffered 
4 the consequences of such run- 
14 away prices. That kind of in- 
flation usually tears apart the 
very fabric of a nation. | 
When its currency no longer | 
has any meaning, a country | 
often loses its sense of val- 
ues. Saving and planning 
for the future seem foolish; 
speculators prosper. Says 
Henry Wallich, a gover- 
nor of the Federal Re- 
serve: “Inflation is like 















Dec. 
4.9% 


acountry where nobody speaks the truth.” 

Runaway prices have dogged and be- 
deviled every President since Lyndon 
Johnson, who helped unleash the price 
spiral in 1965 by financing the Viet Nam 
War almost entirely out of federal deficit 
spending, without raising taxes. Richard 
Nixon’s clumsy efforts to stop inflation by 
a 90-day wage and price freeze, and later 
by various “phases” of economic restraint 
and stimulus, merely made the problem 
worse. Gerald Ford’s jawboning efforts, 
epitomized by WIN (Whip Inflation Now) 
buttons, gave the impression that Wash- 
ington had few ideas on how to cope with 
price increases. Under Jimmy Carter, in- 
flation reached towering new heights. 
From an annual rate of slightly less than 
5% in 1976 just before Carter took office, 
consumer prices rose by nearly 7% in 
1977, 9% in 1978 and a stunning 13.3% 
in 1979. 
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| The decline in inflation during the 
past year is due to a combination of better 
policy and better luck. Since Reagan took 
office, his Administration has sent unmis- 
takable signals to Congress and the 
American public that the fight against in- 
flation was its No. | priority. In addition, 
the Federal Reserve has maintained a 
reasonably firm, although often unpopu- 
lar, control over the growth of money. 
That has kept interest rates high but 
helped bring down inflation. Finally, 
Reagan has enjoyed a little luck of the 
Irish, as world commodity prices, espe- 
cially oil prices, dropped sharply. 


he Administration deserves credit 

for policies that have given Ameri- 

cans their first real confidence in 
more than a decade that inflation is being 
seriously attacked. The President’s tough 
stand on wages, for example, evidenced 
by his firing last August of 15,000 profes- 
sional air traffic controllers for their ille- 
gal strike action in a wage dispute, has al- 
ready helped stiffen the resolve of 
employers in contract talks. Wages and 
benefits account for some two-thirds of all 
US. business costs, and the emerging pat- 
tern of wage restraint in key industries, 
such as autos, trucking and airlines, 
strongly suggests that the slowdown in in- 
flation is now beginning to chip away at 
the so-called core, or underlying, rate of 
price increase. 

Another Reagan policy that has paid 
off in lower inflation is the President’s de- 
cision last January to scrap remaining 
controls on crude oil and refined-petro- 
leum products. That helped to increase 
the glut in world oil markets, which 
caused the drop in world petroleum 
prices. 

The Federal Reserve's tough policy of 
keeping the growth of money at 2.3% in 
the past year, compared with 6.6% during 
the last year of the Carter Administra- 
tion, has also been an important factor in 
the success in fighting inflation. Although 
the Administration has frequently indi- 
cated its unhappiness with the erratic 
growth and contraction of the money sup- 
ply, the Federal Reserve has persisted in 
its efforts to slow the growth of money 
and bring down inflation. 

A fortunate set of circum- 
stances on world commodity 








"82 markets has also been im- 
3.7% / portant in combating infla- 
Feb. tion. Oil prices, which had 


jumped from about $2 per 
bbl. in 1972 to a high of 
more than $40 per bbl. 
in 1980, have been 
declining dramatically. 
Since petroleum is the 
basic raw material for 
scores of products, 


March’82 
3.3% 
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such as gasoline, fertilizers and many 
chemicals, a drop in its price is felt 
throughout the whole economy. The fall- 
ing prices of raw materials, including tin 
and copper, and farm products have also 
been slowing the rate of inflation. 

There is no doubt that the current re- 
cession has been a major factor in control- 
ling runaway prices. With unemployment 
at the postwar record high of 9%, and in- 
terest rates hovering in the middle teens, 
people have simply been spending less. 
This has forced everyone from producers 
to wholesalers to retailers to slash prices 
in order to sell their products. 

Slowing inflation, of course, will force 
some consumers to make unexpected ad- 
justments. Despite often loud complaints 
about the effects of surging prices on fam- 
ily finances, creeping inflation has been a 
silent, and often unrecognized, subsidy 
that has enabled young families to finance 
homes, cars and other big-ticket pur- 
chases on credit. 

In addition, the more than 9 million 
wage earners covered by contracts con- 
taining cost of living adjustment clauses 
will also feel a transitional pinch. COLAs 
automatically adjust earnings to help off- 
set inflation, and many people have be- 
come accustomed to counting on those il- 
lusionary increases in their incomes. 

Reductions in the size of automatic 
cost of living adjustments will surprise 
many of the 36 million recipients of Social 
Security benefits. Every July, the Govern- 
ment readjusts monthly payments to take 
into account cost of living increases. Last 
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July the payments were boosted by 
11.2%, but this year they will be up only 
7.4%. Declining inflation now means that 
the Government will pay out an estimated 
$1 billion less during the 1983 fiscal year 
that begins in October than had previous- 
ly been anticipated. 

Ironically, the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s good news on inflation will make it 
even more difficult to keep the budget def- 
icits down. Reason: with inflation rising, 
both wages and prices go up, and the Fed- 
eral Government’s tax receipts climb 
sharply. Conversely, when inflation goes 
down, tax receipts grow less rapidly and 
the deficit temporarily widens. The bud- 
get shortfall for the 1983 fiscal year is al- 
ready projected by the Congressional 
Budget Office to reach perhaps $153 bil- 
lion, rising to as much as $188 billion in 
fiscal 1984. 

Those deficits are the most serious 
dangers for the new outlook on inflation. 
Without some progress in bringing the 
deficits down, the economy is likely to re- 
main in recession or return to inflation | 
once economic growth picks up. Unless 
there is that essential budget control, the 
single most impressive accomplishment to 
date of the Reagan presidency—keeping 
inflation on the run—could be lost. The 
Reagan program against high prices is 
succeeding, but it will take still more ac- 
tion on the budget deficit to remove the 
disease of inflation permanently from the 
American economy. —8y Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York and 
David Beckwith/Washington 
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Interest Rates 


Experts are befuddled and borrowers are battered 


E verywhere President Reagan goes. 
people ask him the same question: 
Why are interest rates so high? A recent 
visit to an eighth-grade civics class at St. 
Peter's School in Geneva, Ill., was no ex- 
‘ception. Sitting on the edge of the teach- 
er’s desk, next to the world globe, Ronald 
Reagan patiently explained that interest 
rates are still steep because the financial 
markets expect Government policies to 
spark a renewal of rapid inflation. “We're 
trying to convince them that isn’t so,” said 
the President. “And I think pretty soon, 
when we announce a bipartisan agree- 
ment on what we're going to do with re- 
gard to spending and taxes, then maybe 
the markets will get some confidence.” 

If the 22 attentive youngsters were 


more confused than enlightened by 
the President’s explanation, they 
were not alone. Everyone who 
needs to borrow money, from strug- 
gling small businessmen to families who 
want to buy homes, is bewildered and frus- 
trated. Interest rates have stayed up even 
as inflation has gone down dramatically. 
The cost of money has historically been 
| only two to three percentage points above 
the rate of price rises. Now interest rates 
are an astonishing 15 points above the in- 
flation level of the past three months. 
Most economists predict that contin- 


ued slow inflation will result in some inter- 
est-rate relief by summer, but they also 
warn that the prospect of a 1983 federal 
budget deficit that could run as high as 
$180 billion may send the cost of money 
surging once again by the end of the year. 
In testimony before Congress last week, 
Murray Weidenbaum, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, urged the 
lawmakers to reach a compromise with 
the President that would cut the deficit. 
That, he said, plus the decline in inflation, 
would bring down the cost of borrowing. 
Since November 1980, the prime rate 
that banks charge for corporate loans has 







| never gone lower than 154%, and it now 
| hangs at 164%. Only a decade ago, by 
contrast, the prime was as low as 5%. 
Mortgage rates now range up to 17%, more 
than double what they were in 1972. 
Developing theories to explain why 
interest rates remain so lofty has become 
one of the few growth industries in today’s 
economy. Depending on which expert is 
talking. the responsibility for high interest 
rests with Reagan, the Federal Reserve 
Board, Congress, the banks, inflation or 
all of the above. No matter how convolut- 
ed the theories, though, they all revolve 
around a simple principle: interest rates, 
which are the price for borrowing money, 


the supply and the demand for credit. 


from two main sources. The first is the 
savings that individuals, families and 


| are determined by the balance between | 








The supply of money for loans comes | 


firms deposit with banks, insurance com- 
panies, pension funds or other financial 
institutions. The second source is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which has the job of 
expanding the total U.S. money supply to 
meet the needs of a growing economy. 

In recent years, both the way people 
save and the way the Federal Reserve 
does its job have undergone radical 
changes that help explain what is happen- 
ing to interest rates. A decade ago, the 
typical American saver was content to 
earn 44% or less in a passbook account, 
which was the maximum allowed by law. 
In the 1970s, double-digit inflation ar- 
rived, and the passbook account became a 
bad deal. Money quickly lost its purchas- 
ing power when it was saved at 44% inter- 
est while prices rose at a 10% clip. 

As a result, savers began demanding 
higher returns. They flocked to new mon- | 


ey-markei mutual funds, which pooled de- 
posits as smali as $1,000 and paic out 
yields of up to 18%. To help banks anc 
savings and loan associations keep their 
deposits, the Government began loosen- 
ing interest-rate regulations and allowing 
these institutions to offer accounts that | 
paid higher interest. All this was bad news 
for borrowers; since banks and savings 
and loans suddenly had to pay much more 
for deposits, they had to charge much 
more for loans. Those 8% mortgages and 
car loans became as outdated as Ozzie 
and Harriet. 


orporations as well as individuals suf- 
fered. Up to then, companies had 
been financing new factories and equip- 
ment by issuing long-term bonds paying 
well under 10%. By the late '70s, however, 
the pension fund managers, insurance 
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company executives and other moneymen 
who bought the bulk of the bonds began 
demanding interest of 15% or higher to 
make sure that the value of their invest- 
ments was not eaten away by inflation. 
Not willing to pay 15% on a long-term ba- 
sis, most companies turned to the banks 
for short-term loans. 

Those explanations for high interest 
rates were understandable as long as infla- 
tion was unchecked, but they are less con- 
vincing now. Why have rates not respond- 
ed to the good news on prices? The 
President told his eighth-grade audience 
that money managers fear that inflation 
will come roaring back. Says Harvard 
Professor Martin Feldstein: “After being 
burned for more than a decade, it’s not 
surprising that these guys don’t rush out 
and gamble on long-term bonds.” 

What causes these financial jitters is 
primarily the mammoth size of projected 
budget deficits. Experts now generally 

| predict that the Government will run per- 
haps $500 billion in the red during the 
next four years. Investors are fearful that 
the Federal Reserve will be forced to ac- 

| celerate its expansion of the money supply 

| to meet the Government's borrowing 
needs and thus rekindle inflation. 

The fear-of-inflation hypothesis is a 
good explanation for why long-term bond 
and mortgage rates are high. It does not 
fully explain, however, why banks are 
charging 164% on short-term loans, at a 
time when no one is predicting that infla- 
tion is about to reignite. Many analysts, 
ranging from Liberal Economist Charies 
Schultze of the Brookings Institution to 
Conservative Congressman Jack Kemp, 
argue that short-term rates are high in 
large part because the Federal Reserve is 
not providing enough money to the banks. 
Over the past month the money supply 
has béen growing at an annual rate of 
5.6%, which is at the upper end of the Re- 
serve Board’s target range of 2.5% to 
5.5%. The critics contend that the targets 
must be raised if the economy 
is to recover fully 

The Federal Reserve has, 
in general, been stingy with 
the money supply ever since 
October 1979, when it 
abruptly changed operating 

| procedures in an effort to halt 
inflation. Before that water- 

| shed date, the Reserve Board 
had expanded the money 
supply fast enough to keep in- 
terest rates from rising rapid- 
ly. When that policy proved 
inflationary, it shifted to a 
strategy of slowing money 
growth and letting interest 
rates move more freely 

A tight money supply, 
though, is only part of the 
puzzle. Some experts, includ- 
ing Felix Rohatyn, a partner 
in the Lazard Freres invest- 
ment banking firm, argue 
that loan demand is still put- 
ting intense pressure on inter- 


| est rates. While the high c cost Chairman Paul Volcker 
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of money has discouraged mortgage seek- 
ers and auto buyers, corporations are still 
queuing up to borrow. The volume of com- 
mercial and industrial loans at large 
banks has risen at an annual rate of 22% 
in the past month. 


any companies are losing money so 
fast that they must borrow to pay sal- 

aries and other operating expenses. Some 
are taking out new loans merely to pay the 
interest on their old ones. Unable to issue 
long-term bonds, they are forced to rely 
month after month on short-term borrow- 
ing from banks at 164% or higher. Says 
Economist Allen Sinai of the Data Re- 
sources consulting firm: “The banks are 
keeping a number of big companies afloat. 
They are becoming captives to the corpo- 
rations that are in financial trouble.” Hun- 
dreds of small businesses, with no clout at 
the banks, are simply going bankrupt. 

More loan demand comes from firms 
seeking cash to acquire other companies. 
Last year a record-breaking $73 billion 
was spent for big mergers and acquisi- 
tions. The pace of these deals has slowed a 
bit this year, but it is still going strong. 

Construction companies are also 
heavy borrowers. Stuck with huge inven- 
tories of unsold houses and condomini- 
ums, they must take out ever larger loans 
to keep from going broke. At the same 
time, the governments of foreign countries 
like Brazil and Poland are asking for new 
credit on top of the billions they already 
owe U.S. banks. Most important of all, the 
U.S. Government borrows billions every 
month to finance its runaway deficits. All 
these loan demands taken together give a 
powerful boost to interest rates. 

For every theoretical cause of high in- 
terest rates, there is a theoretical cure. 
Some of those proposals: 


Lower Budget Deficits. Economists 
agree that Congress and the President 
must reach an accord to cut spending and 
_ raise taxes in 1983. Most ana- 
 lysts would like to see a deficit 
* under $100 billion, instead of 
the $180 billion now project- 
ed. Says John Paulus of the 
Goldman, Sachs investment 
firm: “It’s impossible to over- 
estimate the aid and comfort 
that a budget compromise 
would give the financial mar- 
kets.” Even the hint of such a 
compromise last week sent 
some short-term interest 
rates down slightly 


Easier Money. Though no 
one is advocating that the 
Federal Reserve flood the 
U.S. with money, many econ- 
omists believe that Chairman 
Paul Volcker should be some- 
what less rigid. “The Fed will 
have to ease up,” says Ed- 
ward Yardeni of the E.F 
Hutton brokerage house 
“Otherwise, we'll face the 
risk that this" recession will 
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Wanted: a compromise to cut the budget. 


turn into something uglier, a depression.” 

The House Banking Committee last 
week proposed a deal to Volcker. It sug- 
gested that if Congress trims the budget 
deficit, the chairman should speed up 
money growth. The drawback to such a 
policy change is that the Reserve Board 
might accidentally loosen too much, as it | 
has several times in the past, and revive | 
inflation expectations. That might result 
in higher, rather than lower, interest rates. 


Credit Controls. Putting direct restric- 
tions on the amount of credit that banks 
can extend and the types of loans they can 
make would be a last-resort solution. Most 
economists still oppose broad credit con- 
trols, but some moneymen favor at least a 
slight tightening of banking regulations. | 
Henry Kaufman, an influential economist 
at the Salomon Bros. investment house, 
has called for a curtailment of some types 
of stand-by credit lines that banks offer 
large corporations. 

Even bankers admit that loans for 
merger deals have gone out of control. 
Says an officer for one of New York’s larg- 
est banks: “We're uncomfortable with 
merger and acquisition loans, One bank 
alone will not stop making them, and the 
law says we cannot conspire among our- 
selves to stop. But some kind of credit con- 
trols on these loans would be welcomed.” 

While the deepening recession and 
slower inflation should bring somewhat 
lower interest rates over the next few 
months, it is unlikely there will be a real 
break in the cost of loans. Irwin Kellner, 
chief economist at New York’s Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, predicts, for exam- 
ple, that the prime rate will dip to 14%4% 
by June, but then rebound to 16% in July 
The days of a 5% prime or an 8% mort- 
gage are probably gone for a long, long 
time. —By Charles Alexander. Reported by Mi- 
chael P. aerate and Adam Zagertn/Taw York 
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Striking Back 


A bank joins the revolution 





merican bankers have watched in 

frustration in recent years while stock 
brokerages and other rival financial insti- 
tutions have expanded into high-yielding 
money-market funds. Over the past three 
years, investors deposited an estimated 
$195 billion in these popular new savings 
plans, which pay high interest (recently 
an average of 13.9%) and operate much 
like a checking account. 

Last week, however, San Francisco's 





Crocker National Bank, the twelfth larg- 
est in the U.S., announced that next 
month it will invade the turf of the mon- 
ey-market funds. Users of the bank's new 
Working Capital Account, which will re- 
quire a $20,000 deposit to open and a $45 
annual fee, will have a money-market ac- 
count run by Boston’s Massachusetts Fi- 


nancial Services. At the same time, they 
will be able to buy and sell stocks, bonds 
and other securities through Bradford 
Broker Settlement Inc., a New York dis- 
count brokerage. Customers can also use 
their accounts to obtain margin loans for 
investments. 

Crocker Chairman John Place ex- 
pects other banks to offer similar one- 
stop financial-service plans very quickly. 
Says he: “We just happen 
to be first out of the box.” 
Britain’s Midland Bank 
Group, which acquired 
51% of Crocker in 1981, 
will provide most of the financing for the 
new venture. The British bank is pump- 
ing about $500 million into its American 
affiliate. 

Place estimates that Crocker alone 
lost $700 million worth of deposits to the 
money funds in 1981. Says he: “We start- 
ed to ask ourselves how we could compete 
with the funds and restore some of the 














| our own.” 















customer relationships that have been 
eroded. We have one branch manager 
with a list in his drawer of 200 people 
who have gone to money-market funds 
but would come back if we had one of 


The new accounts are only part of the 
financial revolution that has been bring- 
ing widely different money services under 
one roof. Last week Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., the largest American 
retailer, announced that it 
will open financial-service 
centers in eight cities in 
July. The company now 
owns Dean Witter Reynolds securities | 
and Coldwell Banker real estate. Last 
year American Express Co. bought | 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades, the second larg- 
est securities firm, and the Prudential In- 
surance Co. acquired the Bache Group, 
the sixth biggest brokerage house. Banks 
will soon be in the thick of the financial 


fight. . 











| Shaking Down Sheiks 


Although tiny Kuwait is one of the 
nations that have driven up world petro- 
leum prices since 1973, its own citizens 
have been paying bargain prices for their | 
fuel. Drivers of the country’s 500,000 cars 
could fill their tanks with 90-octane gaso- 
line for 19¢ per gal., while diesel fuel sold 
for 7.5¢. The state-owned Kuwait Nation- 
al Petroleum Co. sold the products for less 
than their cost. Last week, however, Ku- 
wait’s motorists awoke to find gasoline 
prices had nearly tripled, to 53¢ per gal. 
for the 90-octane blend. Diesel fuel now 
costs 57¢ per gal. 

The abrupt hikes were the ironic flip 
side of falling world oil prices. Kuwait's 
revenues will drop by about $5 billion this 








year. The government hopes to offset that 
by charging domestic energy users more 
at the pump. Of course, Western drivers 
would be glad to get back to the days 
when they paid only 53¢ per gal. for gas. 


Fit to Be Tied 


Shoelaces are among the least sung- 
about parts of any wardrobe. Most people 
hardly notice them. But now style has 
claimed even these pedestrian pieces of 
string. Fancy laces imprinted with rain- 
bows, hearts, stars and whole menageries 
are turning sneakers and jogging shoes 





into snazzy footwear. 

Lucy’s Canvas, a Boston firm that 
started the new wave in September 1980, 
| has sold about $6 million worth of the col- 
| orful laces. Goodtimes Industries of Los 











Angeles has marketed more than 10 mil- 
lion pairs of its Goodties in just ten 
months. Says Goodtimes President Rob- 
ert Greenburg: “Kids can’t afford to buy 
new shoes as often as before, so they dress 
up their old ones with a new pair of laces.” 

The flashy fastenings normally retail 
for $1.50 to $2, or about twice the cost of 
regular laces. Although they have been 
particularly popular with girls from elev- 
en to 19, they are now being tied on by 
many men and women as well. 

Some customers collect the laces. 
Craig DeLongy, owner of a Champs Sport 
Shop in Florida, recalls one teen-age girl 
who spent $17 on ten sets of laces and $22 
on a pair of shoes. DeLongy is already 
stocking up to meet expected back-to- 
school demand this fall. Says he: “I just 
placed an order for 140 dozen, and will 
place it again every three or four weeks.” 
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Salmon Scare 


Only a few months ago, Alaska’s $1.5 
billion fishing industry expected a good 
year. The state department of fish and 
game has been predicting a record catch 
of up to 135 million salmon. Now the out- 
look has been shattered. A recall of more 
than 50 million cans of Alaska salmon is 
under way. Says Lieutenant Governor 
Terry Miller: “The situation is very grave. 
The industry is in serious trouble.” 

The Food and Drug Administration | 
recall followed the death on Feb. 6 of Eric | 
Malthay of Brussels. Malthay, 27, con- 
tracted botulism, a lethal form of food 
poisoning, after eating a 7%-oz. can of 
Alaska salmon. Concern intensified in 
the US. after a 68-year-old Hartford, 
Conn., woman was hospitalized in critical 
condition on March 31. The Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta said last week 
that botulism was probably not the cause 
of the illness, but the hospital insisted that 
it was. , 

FDA inspectors believe the toxin that 
killed Malthay entered the container 
through tiny holes accidentally punched 
by can-forming equipment made by 
American Can Co. The firm is working to 
correct the defect. Says Eric Eckholm, ex- 
ecutive director of the Alaska Seafood 
Marketing Institute: “We must get the | 
American public to understand that this 
was a problem with the can and not the 
product. The failure was with the me- | 
chanical process.”” Meanwhile, Miller has 
proposed a $5 million campaign to stress 
the safety of eating Alaska salmon. 
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Put magic in 
your typing 


(At a price thats magic, too!) 


Royal Omniwriter...It’s the fast, affordable way to turn 
typing into word processing...like magic. 

Enter like magic. A familiar typewriter keyboard 
with clearly marked function keys allows any typist to 
master the Royal Omniwriter with ease. 

Edit, print and store like magic, too. All editing 
functions are performed on a 24-line display screen...fast 
and easy. Choose from two Royal printers for added ver- 
satility. Mini-floppy diskettes store up to 120 pages of 
information each for future use. 

Grow and multiply. A few simple modifications 
turn the Royal Omniwriter into a more advanced 
system, with text merging or math functions. And 
when you're ready, it can 
grow to a sophisticated ROYAL 
shared system. 

ROYAL BUSINESS MACHINES INC 
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Hop to it! For a free magic show, 


call 266-5800 
<—s 2 row ROYAL Royal Business Machines, Inc. 
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£573 Chicago, IL 60610 
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‘We help people 


fo understand, and make them 
want to know more: 


Frank ds—“| am fascinated by 
the craft of politics. | thoroughly enjoy 
taking a story and conveying its signifi- 
cance to people. We help people to un- 
derstand, and make them want to know 
more’ 


David Brinkley— “Whatever events 
happen tomorrow, it will be something 
different. The demands are that you un- 
derstand it and communicate it in a way 
that is helpful to the public. Whatever it 
is, I'll be ready’ 


Ted Koppel—“No subject is intrin- 
sically dull. Find one person who is in- 
trigued by a subject, and you can make 
that subject so exciting that 10 million 
people will watch it and say, ‘That's 
fascinating!"” 





ABC News “...has broken new ground in newscasting...” 





The people of ABC News. 


Newsday 


Uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 


ABC NEWS 
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King $1Ze: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1981 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














You found it. 


True, the really enjoyable ultra low tar. 
And you didn't have to wait floorever. 














Consumer Orientation 


No. 13 in a Series 
Subject: Optimization OrsC e 


of Driver Performance 








At Porsche, we believe the driver is an iar aimmaxt of thalllmESo And we make the components adjustable to suit the individual 
we design the driver into the cockpit as GailgtUiaEigGEe driver—because from racing, we've learned personal fitting is the 
mechanical components best way to optimize driver performance. 





The Porsche 928 offers unprecedented visibility. It surrounds the Power windows. Electrically-heated and adjustable outside 
driver with over 29 sq. ft. of tinted glass. At no point is more than rearview mirror. Fold-out arm rests. Four stereo speakers 

63° of the driver's full 360° panorama obscured Leather-covered steering wheel, dashboard, center console, and 
The 928's steering wheel/instrument cluster can be adjusted up door panels. And a headlight washing system 

or down to suit different hand and eye heights. The results Priced at more than $39,000, the 928 is the finest Porsche. For 
instruments are always visible. And controls remain in their your nearest dealer, or details on the Porsche Delivery in Europe 
designed relationship to the steering wheel. Program, call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. In Ill., (800) 322-4400 

The 928's front bucket seats are designed to “hold you in” with PORSCHE +AUDI 


NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 


imperceptible support, and thus reduce fatigue. The seats are 
adjustable for length and inclination. (With optional power seats, 
height is also adjustable.) Even the pedals are adjustable 


As standard equipment, the 928 offers a choice of manual or 
automatic transmission. Because of the 928’s power/torque, 
either transmission provides true sports-car performance. 

Additional standard equipment includes: Automatic cruise control. 
Power-assisted, rack-and-pinion steering. Power disc brakes. 
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Actors and astronauts 


The original Mercury as- 
tronauts seemed like seven 
identical slices of Mom’s apple 
pie. Posing for LIFE, they were 
wholesome and squeaky clean, 
they were the True brothers, 
the select elect, they had ir 
you know—the right stuff, Now 
seven relatively unknown ac- 
tors are portraying the real 
thing in a movie of Tom Wolfe's 
1979 bestseller, The Right 
Stuff, Striking a version of the 
LIFE cover, they are, from left 
to right and top to bottom, 
Lance Henriksen as Wally 
Schirra and Scott Glenn as Alan 
Shepard; Ed Harris as John 
Glenn, Charles Frank as Scott 
Carpenter and Scott Paulin as 
Deke Slayton; Dennis Quaid as 
Gordon Cooper and Fred Ward 
as Gus Grissom. Said Quaid: “I 
get to be a national hero for six 
months.” Hardly up to the 
public relations performance 
of the True Originals. At their 
press conference, a reporter 


queried, “Could I ask for a |¥ 


show of hands of how many 
are confident that they will 
come back from outer space?” 
Nine hands shot up like rock- 
ets. Glenn and Schirra raised 
both of theirs. 


Royalty is bound by snob- 
lesse oblige to obey the tenets of 
U and non-U, the sacred set of 
English rules that separates 
upper class from lower, proper 
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from gauche. Lately the House | 
of Windsor has been demon- 
strating both sides of U usage 
At Badminton competing for 
the Whitbread Trophy, Prin- 
cess Anne’s horse Stevie B was 
decidedly non-U as he made a 
shambles of a jump and a 
splash of his royal rider. Both 
walked away safely, every- 
thing dampened but their spir- 
its. Meanwhile, Fleet Street 
speculated that Princess Marga- 
ret would marry an Old Eton- 


Princess Anne going, going, gone 


es _ 








ian and wealthy widower, Nor- 
man Lonsdale. He would be an 
atypically U choice for Marga- 
ret. Asked whether he would 
rule out any chance that he 
would wed the Princess, Lons- 
dale was gallantly U in his re- 
ply: “I think it would be rather 
rude if I said there was no pos- 
sibility.” Mum was not the 
word, however, for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s press secretary, Michael 
Shea, whose normally tight lips 
loosened at a banquet. Accord- 
ing to a journalist who was 
present, he revealed that the 
family nickname for the Queen 
when she was bored or dis- 
pleased was “Miss Piggyface.” 
His indiscretion was so un- 
wisely non-U that Shea might 
soon be persona non grata. It 
remained for the new Princess 
of Wales to set matters right. 
There was an unconfirmed re- 
port last week that a routine 
medical scan revealed Diana’s 
royal infant-in-waiting is male 
Nothing is more U than a prin- 
cess bearing a prince. 


“Direct from the Motor 
City, the soul capital of Ameri- 
ca, the man of the hour, the 
man with the power, the 
hottest soul sensation since 
Marvin Gaye and Smokey 
Robinson; introducing the 
wonderful, the marvelous 
Lily Tomlin!” Lily Tomlin? In 
her upcoming television spe- 
cial, Tomlin eerily metamor- 
phoses into Purvis Hawkins, 
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Soul Singer Hawkins a.k.a. Tomlin 


“the Messiah of Soul.” Purvis is 
one of three new characters 
who will join Tomlin’s compa- 
ny of creations. The other 
newcomers: Holly Oneness, a 
burned-out ‘60s folk singer, 
and Agnes Angst, a manic-de- 
pressive deeply into the “heavy 
mental” new wave sound 

—By Richard Stengel 
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Here Come the Microkids 


By bits and bytes, the new generation spearheads an electronic revolution 


he day is officially over at Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High School 
in Ridgewood, N_J., but a handful 
of students are still hard at work 
They are “Muller's disciples,” followers 
of a popular math teacher named Bob 
Muller, 30, who heads Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s computer program. Oblivious to the 
clang of the last class bell, the disciples 
are hunched over their desktop comput- 
ers, while long reams of paper clatter 
out of printers and green phosphores- 
cent TV screens dance with ciphers and 
letters 
George Mamunes, 14, a gangling 
ninth-grader dressed in flannel shirt, blue 
jeans and hiking boots, knits his thick, 
dark eyebrows while putting the finishing 
touches on a computer program, already 
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nearly 300 lines long. For those uninitiat- 
ed in the special languages of the comput- 
er age, it looks like a hopeless mess of nu- 
merical gibberish. But when completed, 
these arcane instructions should produce 
a computer image of the heart detailed 
enough to show every major artery and 
vein, as well as valves and chambers. The 
electronic heart is part of a teaching tool 
George is putting together for eighth- 
grade biology classes 

A few feet away sits Pam Miller, 14, a 
ninth-grader with long, brown hair 
draped far down her back. She is operat- 
ing a computer program—or software— 
that simulates the workings of a nuclear 
reactor. Today she is fine-tuning the sec- 
tion that governs the control rods, those 
regulators of the reactor’s nuclear fires 





Tapping away at the keyboard, Pam ex- 
plains: “You have to maximize the power 
output without destroying the reactor.” 
Suddenly, flashing numbers burst upon 
the screen. “There,” says Pam, her face 
lighting up. “Reactor overheated. Power 
output low. Reactor core damaged. Melt- 
down!” A disaster that she has brought 
on intentionally, just to show how it could 
happen 

Other disciples, seated at terminals 
scattered around the room, are no less ab- 
sorbed. Meilin Wong, 15, chic in blue ve- 
lour blouse, jeans and Bass moccasins, is 
trying to figure out what went wrong with 
her business data-management program 
She is an old hand at such troubleshoot- 
ing, having spent much of last semester 
“debugging” a program that, when print- 
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ed out, stretches over 30 ft. Jim McGuire, 
13, is creating a video game called Space- 
ship, which will let electronic star war- 
riors zap a boxy-looking orbital intruder 
A more mundane program is emerging 
from 15-year-old Dave McCann’s termi- 
nal: a verb test for seventh- and eighth- 
grade Spanish classes. Off in a corner two 


youngsters are putting the impish face of 


Mad magazine’s cartoon hero, Alfred I 
Neuman, onto the computer screen 

Says Muller, as he presides proudly 
over these after-hours computer converts 
“No one told them they have to be here 
They're not usually doing assignments 
They're experimenting. They’re letting 
their imaginations run free.” 

Muller’s disciples are not all math 
whizzes. Or straight-A students. Or par- 
ticularly precocious. They are reasonably 
normal youngsters who have grown up 
with computers. For them, in ways that 
few people over 30 can understand, ma- 
nipulating these complex machines is as 
natural as riding a bike, playing baseball 
or even solving Rubik's cube. Like thou- 
sands of others across the country, they 
are part of a revolutionary vanguard: the 
computer generation. Not only is this gen- 
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| eration propelling traditional education 
down promising avenues, it is tugging at 
the entire social fabric, foreshadowing 
changes at least as startling and momen- 
tous as those ushered in by a new genera- 
tion of automobile users more than a half- 
| century ago 

In the classroom, where youngsters 
are being introduced to the machines as 
early as kindergarten, they astound—and 
often outpace—their teachers with their 
computer skills. After school they gather 
at the mushrooming number of computer 
stores (more than 1,500 at last count) or 
join the computer clubs that are becoming 
a regular part of the youthful landscape 
Huddling around any available machine, 
they argue over their programs, thresh out 
computer problems and swap software as 
intensely as kids once haggled over base- 
ball cards. In the summer, they may even 
go off to computer camps, another growth 
industry, and if they are Boy Scouts, they 
may try for a computer merit badge 





uring mischievous moments, they 

may tinker with one another's 

programs, writing in steps’ that 

will flash an unexpected insult or 
obscenity across a buddy’s video screen 
Some try to pick the encoded electronic 
locks on copyrighted software, taking glee 
in Outwitting their elders, or spin fanciful 
plots to break into computer networks. A 
few turn their skills to profit by showing 
baffled businessmen how to get idle, new 
computers to run, or by establishing Dela- 
ware-based corporations to market their 
own software creations. To the bafflement 


of their parents, they talk in a jargon of 


their own (“Hey, Charlie, you should have 
POKEd instead of PEEKed”).* 

As with so many other changes in 
contemporary life, the spark for this revo- 
lution is technological: a bit of silicon so- 
phistication variously known as the per- 
sonal, home or microcomputer. No larger 
than an attaché case, apart from its video 
screen, this mighty mite packs the com- 
puting power of machines that two de- 
cades ago occupied a full room. Yet the 
micros, as they are affectionately called, 
are a relative bargain to buy and are be- 
coming steadily cheaper. Many models 
cost under $1,000, bringing them within 
reach of schools, parents or the children 
themselves. Last week, in the sharpest 
price break yet, Timex announced it will 
begin selling a small home computer for a 
suggested retail price of $99.95 

But size and price cannot explain why 
computers have taken such a strong hold 
on so many youngsters. Certainly their in- 
terest has been stirred by a related rage, 
video games, whose computer-generated 
flashes, zaps and pings have not only all 
the appeal pinball machines had for their 
elders but go a significant step further 


*References to computer commands to send (POKE) 
or retrieve (PEEK) information to or from a particu 
lar location in the machine's memory 


Finger-tip power: Elaine Ng, 5, in Dallas, top 
left; computer lessons in Wausau, Wis.; Mi- 
chael Sonnenschein, 9, of Lexington, Mass. 
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they pique young minds to learn more 
about all that electronic prestidigitation. 
But many experts, and most of the young 
operatives, agree that the overwhelming 
attraction of the machines is the lure of 
control, the pleasure of being able to think 
out and then make something happen, a 
satisfaction all too often denied children. 

Lewis Stewart, 14, a black ninth-grad- 
er at Manhattan’s PS. 118, reads at a 
fifth-grade level, yet mastering his 
school’s computers was literally child’s 
play for him. Recognized by students and 
teachers alike as his school’s best comput- 
er programmer, Lewis works afternoons 
as an instructor for a computer consulting 
firm, introducing younger children to the 
machines. Last year his employers sent 
him to Chicago, where he displayed his 
special teaching gifts before a meeting of 
educators. As Lewis told TIME Corre- 
spondent Peter Stoler, “I 
love these machines. I’ve 
got all this power at my fin- 
gertips. Without computers, 
I don’t know what I'd be. 
With them, I'm somebody.” 

Perhaps because of the 
faintly macho side of com- 
puters, the bug seems to 
strike many more boys than 
girls in the _ preadoles- 
cent years. Says Steve Sie- 
gelbaum, Lewis’ teacher: 
“Maybe it’s because boys are pushed more 
toward math and logic than girls are. 
Maybe it’s because boys are just more 
aggressive.” 

Paradoxically, the computer passion is 
often stirred in youngsters who seem least 
likely to be interested in high tech. Jay 
Harstad, 12, of Minnetonka, Minn., litters 
his house with poems and sketches but will 
do almost anything to avoid doing his 
math homework. Yet Jay is one of the 
Gatewood Elementary School’s premier 
computerniks and regularly helps teach- 
ers introduce fourth-graders to the ma- 
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Young computerniks sample the product in a New York City electronics store 
Threshing out problems, swapping software and going for merit badges 


chines. At West High School in Wausau, 
Wis., Chris Schumann, 16, a junior, has 
made a name for himself by translating 
musical notes into digital form and getting 
a computer to play Bach and Vivaldi 
through its loudspeaker. Originally, Chris 
regarded computers as remote and forbid- 
ding, but that changed when he was intro- 
duced to his first micro. “It looked real 
friendly,” he says. “It didn’t overpower 
you. It wasn’t this ominous thing but some- 
thing you could get close to.” 

The closeness can be contagious. Ex- 
plains Nick Newman, 15, Muller's chief 
disciple at Ridgewood: “The more you do 
on the machine, the more enjoyable it gets. 
It becomes habit forming.” In Alpena, 
Mich., youngsters who had learned com- 
puter skills in junior high were devastated 
when they got to senior high school and 
found too few machines to go around. Says 
Alpena Elementary School 
Principal Burt Wright: “I've 
got high school kids begging 
to come in after school and 
use our machine.” The tru- 
ly addicted—known half 
scornfully, half admiringly 
as computer nerds—may 
drop out almost entirely 
from the everyday world. In 
Lexington, Mass., one leg- 
endary 16-year-old nerd got 
so deeply immersed in com- 
puters that he talked to no one, headed 
straight to his terminal after school and 
barely sat down for meals. The only way 
his father could get him away from the ter- 


minal was to go down to the cellar and | 


throw the house’s main power switch, cut- 
ting off all electricity. 

Barry Porter, 14, of San Francisco, is a 
computer-age truant, so attached to the 
machine that he often skips school, rarely 
reads anything other than computer man- 
uals and hangs out with his pals in a Mar- 
ket Street computer store, often plotting 
some new electronic scam. Barry (not his 





. = 
real name) currently boasts an illicit li- 
brary of about 1,000 pirated (i.e., illegally 
copied) programs worth about $50,000 at 
retail prices, including such software 
gems as VisiCalc, the popular business 
management and planning program. Be- 
fore security was tightened up, he regular- 
ly plugged his computer into such distant 
databanks as The Source (which provides 
news bulletins, stock prices, etc.) via tele- 
phone without paying a cent 

No one can say exactly when the 
computer generation began—certainly 
not earlier than the 1960s, when comput- 
ers began appearing in schools. But even 
computer whizzes in their 20s are acutely 
| aware of how soon they are likely to be 
outstripped by today’s grade schoolers. 
Says Steven Jobs, 27, the multimillionaire 
co-founder of Apple Computer Inc.: 


software than I do.” New York Computer 
Executive Charles Lecht goes further: “If 
you were born before 1965, boy, you're go- 
ing to be out of it.” 

Where their parents fear to tread, the 
microkids plunge right in, no more wor- 
ried about pushing incorrect buttons or 
making errors than adults are about dial- 
ing a wrong telephone number. Says 
Mathematician Louis Robinson, IBM’s 
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“These kids know more about the new | 





Janice Berglund, 8, and Chris Dishman, 9, design 
} f od 







| resident computer sage: “They know 

| what computers can and cannot do, while 
adults still regard them as omnipotent.” 
Says Hughes Aircraft Chairman Allen 
Puckett, who shares an Apple with Son 
Jim, 12: “A lot of adults grew up in a slide- 
rule world and still reject computers. But 
computers are as natural to kids as milk 
and cookies.” | 


ore and more members of the 

computer generation are tast- 

ing the heady pleasure of teach- 

ing their own teachers how to 
use the machines and, if they are lucky 
enough to have computers at home, in- 
Structing their parents as well. Says 
Ridgewood’s Newman, a regular teacher 
of teachers: “It’s a sort of mutual doorway 
The barriers between adult and child, be- 
tween teacher and student, are broken, 
and it’s person to person. Nobody’s look- 
ing down on anyone; they’re looking each 
other right in the eye.” 

Often adults find it easier to ask a 
child how to do something than to ask an- 
other adult. Says University of Kansas 
Education Professor Mary Kay Corbitt 
“One adult student of mine brought her 
son to computer class, and I discovered 
that he was doing her assignment while 
she watched. Two weeks later she over- 
came her anxieties and was participating 





graphics on screens in their Dallas school 

























fully.” Confronted with the strange and 
unsettling world of the computer, teachers 
can get a useful perspective on what it is 
like to be a student again. After taking 
part in an elementary course in program- 
ming, Lois Brown, 54, a Wausau grade- 
school teacher, is thoroughly chastened 


| “Now I realize how little kids feel when 


there’s a concept they don’t understand. I 
sat in that course not wanting anyone to 
know all the things I didn’t understand.” 

Despite their obvious wariness of 
computers, parents are taking the lead in 
getting them into the schools. In Florida, 
communities have staged cake and candy 
sales, carnivals and tree plantings, week- 
end car washes, even a bike-a-thon to 
raise funds to buy computers. Says Mari- 
lyn Neff of Miami: “We feel computers 
will be the new paper and pencil.” Of 
the 250 computers in the schools of Utica, 
Mich., more than two-thirds have been 
purchased by parent-sponsored fund 
drives. Says Utica Principal 
Paul Yelinsky: “Moms and 
dads are coming in and tell- 
ing the counselors they 
have to get their kids in 
computer classes because 
it’s the wave of the future.” 
So important is computer 
literacy that the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation is begin- 
ning a major program to get 
even such traditional liberal 
arts schools as St. John’s 
College in Maryland to begin giving 
courses in it 

Though many schools began purchas- 
ing computers with federal aid, budget 
cutbacks are drying up that well. Apple’s 
Jobs points out that other nations, espe- 
cially Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union—though surprisingly not the elec- 
tronics-minded Japanese—are paying far 
more attention to computer education 
than is the US. Earlier this year, Jobs per- 
suaded California Congressman Pete 
Stark and Missouri Senator John Dan- 
forth to introduce bills in Congress that 








Where parents fear to tread, youngsters plunge right in, errors and all 














would allow computer manufacturers to 
take a hefty tax write-off for any ma- 
chines they donate to elementary and 
high schools. Under the present law, full 
deductions for such scientific equipment 
are allowed only if it is given to colleges 
and universities 

Jobs originally spoke of giving an Ap- 
ple to every public elementary and sec- 
ondary school in the country, more than 
80,000 computers worth as much as $200 
million retail. Now he thinks private 
schools should be included and is encour- 
aging other manufacturers to join in the 
program as well. Meanwhile, Apple’s 
archrival, the Tandy Corp., maker of the 
Radio Shack computer line, is taking a 
different tack: it has pledged $500,000 in 
equipment to spur development of educa- 
tional programming, or courseware, for 
the classroom 

Many of the approximately 100,000 
computers now in U.S. schools—roughly 
oné for every 400 stu- 
dents—are in affluent sub- 
urbs like Ridgewood, a na- 
tional leader in computer 
education. But the ma- 
chines are also found in the 
unlikeliest of places. On a 
Chippewa Indian reserva- 
tion in Wisconsin, comput- 
ers are being used by young 
members of the tribe to 
learn their ancient and 
nearly forgotten language 
Alaska’s small rural schools have been or- 
dering computers to meet a special need 
they allow students of different ages and | 
abilities in the same small classrooms to | 
learn at their own pace. Dubuque, Iowa, | 
where The New Yorker Founding Editor 
Harold Ross disdainfully located his pro- 
vincial old lady, has 13 machines and an- 
other 20 on order. Bill Holloway, a profes- 
sor of computer education at the 
University of Kansas, calls the spread of 
small computers in the classroom nothing 
less than an avalanche. According to vari- 
ous industry studies, there may be from 

















Pranksters, Pirates and Pen Pals 


i n 1980 four 13-year-olds from Dalton, a private school in New York City, used 
the school’s computers for a silicon-chip joy ride through the stored riches of 
several corporations. Over a period of six months, the Dalton Gang eaves- 
dropped on private data banks, juggled accounts and mischievously erased 10 
million bits of data from a Canadian cement company’s computer. Tracked 
down and thoroughly chastised, the youths promised to go straight. But since 
then, electronic pranksterism by other teen-age sorcerers has only grown more 
sophisticated—and diabolical. 

In his pin-neat, Northern California bedroom, a bespectacled 16-year-old 
who calls himself Marc communicates with several hundred unauthorized “tour- 
ists” on a computer magic carpet called ARPANET. This $3.3 million computer 
network maintained by the Defense Department provides a link between key 
contractors, but ARPANET has become a pen pal club, dating service and electron- 
ic magazine for youngsters and other computer hitchhikers gifted enough to join 
what is in effect a huge, electronic message service. In fact, TIME Correspondent 
Michael Moritz, working on a terminal near San Francisco, interviewed a teen- 
age tourist in San Diego, using the ARPANET network. Marc’s access to ARPANET 
is as easy as pi. He dials the number of a local military-base computer, provided 
by a friend who works there, plugs his receiver into a $125 modem (a telephone 
computer hookup), and taps out a password on his $685 home terminal. A few 
seconds later Marc is into an ARPANET computer, 3,000 miles away on the M.LT. 
campus. Once in, he can call up such files as “humor,” “sci-fi lovers” and “info mi- 
cro”—a collection of computer brain teasers. This free play, however, may soon 


stop. The Government, which has long looked on “visiting” as an annoyance, is 
now eliminating telephone links and devising more complicated passwords. 

A 16-year-old from Needham, Mass., sticks to simpler capers: copying Atari 
game cartridges (retail value: $12.95 to $49.95) and floppy discs containing pro- 
grams worth up to $250. He trades them with other copyists. Says he blithely: 
“This is illegal, but we are basically honest people. I don’t know anyone who 
doesn’t pirate software.” 

To pull it off, duplicators simply hook a couple of devices called disc drives to 
their microcomputers, then slip the disc containing the program they covet into 
one drive and a blank disc into the other. Machines can then read the contents of 
the programmed disc and write them onto the blank. Manufacturers, of course, 
have tried to prevent this, usually by scrambling the information in such a way that 
a straightforward reading of the disc will either generate garbage or erase the pro- 
gram. One way around that is a burglary tool called Locksmith. Designed to per- 
mit computer owners to make back-up copies of their store-bought discs, the $100 
program also can pick open most software written for the Apple. Says the Need- 
ham pirate: “If you have Locksmith, you can copy a game in five minutes.” 

College-age pranksters sometimes get more serious. University of California 
students at Berkeley figured out an undetectable way to crack a popular time- 
sharing system called UNIX, which would have allowed them to copy, change or 
destroy the data of thousands of users. As yet there is no evidence that they have 
committed any crime. Indeed, the wise guys tipped off authorities, leaving an 
anonymous warning in the university’s electronic mail system that deliberately 
drew attention to their discovery. “They did the responsible thing,” says M. Stu- 
art Lynn, director of computing affairs at Berkeley, “they didn’t exploit it.” 

Right now, about the only thing that victims can do is to hope that morality, 
like software, may become an item to duplicate and pass along to friends. 
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schools by 1985. 

So far, the most common, and least in- 
teresting, way to use school computers is 
in direct drill and review. The machine 
simply quizzes, prods and grades the stu- 
dent, very much like a robot teacher. 
Hundreds of programs of this type are 
available for popular computers like the 
Apple II Plus, Radio Shack’s TRS-80 and 
the Commodore PET. But many of these 
programs are little more than computer- 
ized rehashes of the old classroom flash 
cards that go back to the days of McGuf- 
fey’s readers. One notable difference: to- 
day when the student answers correctly, 
the screen will light up with WOWs, HOO- 
RAYs or smiling animals. Wrong answers 
may produce sad or scowling faces, per- 
haps accompanied by a falling tear. 


artly because of teachers’ fears— 
of the machines and for their jobs 
—and partly because of the poor 
quality of software, the frequently 
heralded electronic revolution in the 
classroom has been slow to occur. Now, 
however, it is being pushed along by 
steady improvements in teaching pro- 
grams, thanks to imaginative enterprises 
like the Minnesota Educational Comput- 
ing Consortium. One of its more refresh- 
ing drills: a program called Wrong Note, 
which helps teach sight reading of musi- 
cal scores. As a simple tune emanates 
from the computer's loudspeaker, match- 
ing notes appear on the screen, but some- 
times the quiz intentionally errs and 
obliges students to find the false note. In 
order to do so, they can order up a repeti- 
tion of the tune as often as Bogie and com- 
pany did in Casablanca. Says Kenneth 
Brumbaugh, director of the consortium’s 
instructional services: “Imagine asking a 
teacher to play it again and again!” 

Even very young children can profit 
from such exercises. At the Nordstom El- 
ementary School in Morgan Hill, Calif., a 
suburb of San Jose, Colin Devenish, 7, is 
working with a classmate on the arithme- 
tic drill, honing his skills in addition and 
subtraction. Unlike youngsters doing such 
drilling in the past, Colin seems to be en- 
joying himself enormously. Why? “Be- 
cause,” he replies mischievously within 
earshot of his teacher, “the computer 
doesn't yell.” 

Computers, operated only by touch- 
ing a few buttons, are also remarkably ef- 
fective devices for educating the handi- 
capped. At the California School for the 
Deaf in Fremont, Rhonda Revera, 16, has 
worked with computers for five years, 
studying every subject from fractions to 
spelling. Rhonda offers a paean to the 
machine in sign language: “Computer 
makes me remember. It is fast, easy and 
better than writing on paper.” 

Still another important use of comput- 
ers is as a remedial tool. At Manhattan's 
PS. 118, Lewis Stewart has not only im- 
proved his command of the language with 
his work on computers, but has also pre- 
pared practice exercises for classmates 


rs | with even more serious reading problems. 
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One is a spelling drill with a special incen- 
tive built into it: if all the answers are cor- 
rect, a video game pops onto the screen as 
a reward. When one youngster worked his 
way through the drill, even classroom 
hecklers were impressed. Said one: “Hey, 
Old Wentworth’s getting better.” 

More entertaining and demanding 
are think tank-type strategy games like 
Geography Search, which launches com- 
peting teams on a Columbus-like voyage 
of exploration. They must make their way 
across the Atlantic, taking into account 
currents and winds, finding their longi- 
tude and latitude by means of star pat- 
| terns and the length of a shadow thrown 
| by a stick at high noon (methods that 
worked for Columbus, after all), and cop- 
ing with such unforeseen perils as an out- 
break of scurvy, an attack by pirates anda 
tropical storm. Only shrewd planning, 
wise choices and cooperative action en- 
sure survival. The simulated voyage be- 
comes uncannily real to the participants. 
Says the game’s creator, Thomas Snyder, 
31, who heads Computer Learning Con- 
nection, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass.: 
“When they get near the end and the 
computer finally shows them another ship 
near by, they act as if they had actually 
spotted a ship at sea.” 





ntil a few years ago, the few 
computers available in secondary 


terminals linked by telephone 
lines to a large, centrally located machine 
that served a variety of users through an 
arrangement called time sharing. All the 
courseware was stored in the big comput- 
er’s powerful memory, which could be 
tapped at will by students and teachers. 
The most successful example of such a 
system—and the one still used by Wiscon- 
sin’s Chippewa Indians—is PLATO (for 
Programmed Logic for Automatic Teach- 
| ing Operations). Developed in the 1960s 
by the University of Illinois and Control 
Data Corp., PLATO is an exemplary teach- 
er containing more than 8,000 hours of 
courseware, much of it in a continuous 
curriculum. Thus if a youngster forgets a 
point from an earlier lesson, PLATO will 
search its prodigious memory and pa- 
tiently recapitulate. 

But such time sharing schemes are ex- 
tremely expensive, since they require 
open lines to the central computer. They 
also can become backed up at peak hours, 
and do not always lend themselves readily 
to what is the most intellectually demand- 





program it. For this, the inexpensive, 
easy-to-operate personal computer, en- 
tirely self-contained and relying on equip- 
ment immediately at the student’s side, is 
| an ideal instrument—much more “user 
friendly,’ as manufacturers like to say, 
than big machines. Yet even with a handy 
micro, programming can overwhelm the 
uninitiated. The programmer and com- 
puter must “speak” a common language. 
In the early days of the digital com- 





schools were essentially “dumb” | 








puter, this was extremely difficult. The 
machine reduces all the information it re- 
ceives, whether it arrives as letters, num- 
bers or graphic symbols, into the simplest 
possible electronic statements: either a 
yes or a no, represented by pulses of high 
or low voltage. To command the machine 
in its own internal language meant writ- 
ing out endless strings of ones or zeros, 
called bits and bytes, symbolizing those 
yes or no statements. But scientists soon 
began creating alternate languages for 
communicating with the machines that 
vaguely resemble everyday speech. 

The most popular of these computer 
tongues is BASIC (for Beginner’s All-pur- 
pose Symbolic Instruction Code). Devel- 
oped at Dartmouth by Mathematician 





Laurie Harstad gets a free lesson on the keyboard from her son Jay, 12, in Minnetonka, Minn. 


gram tells the computer to call it a day, its 
job having been done. Even the smallest 
machine can do such calculations in a 
flash, compared with the hours of work 
they might require of human computers. 
To preserve their creativity, the stu- 
dents can readily store their programs on 
magnetic tape or on a small, 45 r.p.m— 
size plastic record called a floppy disce— 
which is not, as some parents believe, a 
new form of back injury. Then when the 
occasion arises for using the program 
again, the computer operator merely 
loads the instructions back into the ma- 
chine and punches in some new values for 
N. The same broad principles apply to the 
creation of all software, even complex 
simulations like Geography Search. 





. 





“If you were born before 1965, bo y, you re going to be out of it.” 


John Kemeny and his colleague Thomas 
Kurtz to let even the least mathematically 
gifted student converse with the universi- 
ty’s computers, it is “understood” by vir- 
tually all of today’s personal computers. 
To show just how easy the language is, 
Kemeny offers this extremely simple les- 
son in programming: tell the computer to 
find the square roots (i.e., the numbers 


| that when multiplied by themselves, yield 


the original numbers) of eleven successive 
values, say 20 through 30. 
The entire operation can be accom- 


| plished with a program of just four steps: 


ing use of the computer: learning how to | 


1 FOR N=20 TO 30 

2 PRINT N, SQR(N) 

3 NEXT N 

4END 

Translated into everyday language, 
the first line tells the computer to let N 
stand successively for 20 through 30. The 
second instructs the machine to print the 
first value of N (that is, the number 20), 
compute its square root (SQR) and print 
out the result. The third tells the computer 
to go on to each of the succeeding values, 
all the way through 30. Finally, the pro- 


Literal-minded brutes that they are, 
computers do exactly what they are told. 
No more and no less. But youngsters of 
even the most tender age are surprising 
educators by showing they can master the 
beasts with startling ease. Computer Soft- 
ware Expert Leona Schauble of the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop (producers of 
Sesame Street) recalls getting an eight- 
year-old boy at Manhattan's Little Red 


| School House started on a simple comput- 





ergame. The game generated an image ofa 
frog that would leap up and catch a butter- 
fly, provided the right buttons were hit. Af- 
ter a few minutes, she checked back and 
found the frog jumping in slow motion. 
When she asked the youngster what hap- 
pened, he replied, “Well, I wanted to make 
the frog catch more butterflies. So I got a 
listing of the variables and slowed him 
down.” In other words, the youngster had 
broken into the game’s program and 
changed it to suit himself. 
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To instruct very young children, even | 


Kemeny’s BASIC is much too mathemati- 
cal. Instead, more and more schools are 
turning to an innovative computer lan- 
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guage called LOGO (from the Greek word 
for reason), developed by Seymour Papert 
and his colleagues at M.I.T. A mathemati- 
cian who studied with the Swiss psycholo- 
gist Jean Piaget, Papert has become some- 
thing ofa guru of the computer generation, 
predicting that the machines will revolu- 
tionize learning by taking much of the 
mystery out of mathematics, science and 
technology. Says he: “Fhe computer can 
make the most abstract things concrete.” 


ith a deceptively simple set 
of commands, LOGO enables 
youngsters who know nothing 
of geometry or algebra, and 
barely know how to read, to manipulate a 
triangular figure, dubbed the Turtle, on a 
computer screen and trace all manner of 
shapes with it. At the Lamplighter School 
in Dallas, teachers using LOGO get young- 
sters of three or four to write simple com- 
puter instructions. In one game, they ma- 
neuver “cars” and “garages” 
on the computer screen in such 
a way that the cars are parked 
inside the garages. While play- 
ing with LOGO, the youngsters 
learn simple words, the differ- 
ence between left and right, 
and geometric concepts that 
they would not ordinarily en- 
counter until junior high. 

The machines crop up in 
the lives of youngsters even be- 
fore they enter school—and 
sometimes before they learn to 
walk or talk—in the guise of 
such siliconized gadgetry as 
Little Professor and Speak & 
Spell. With a few presses of the 
button, these computerized 
| games produce flashing lights, 
squealing sounds and disem- 
bodied voices that inculcate 
the rudiments of spelling and 





mers reach the eighth or ninth grade, 
their skills may reach a marketable level. 
In Chicago, Jonathan Dubman, 14, and 
Kay Borzsony, 13, have formed a compa- 
ny called Aristotle Software to sell their 
own computer games and graphics pro- 
grams. Says Kay: “The nice thing about 
the computer business is that there is no 
real bias against children. In the comput- 
er magazines, you read articles by twelve- 
and 13-year-olds.” Laura Hyatt, 15, of 
Ridgewood, helps a stymied local insur- 
ance office figure out how to use its soft- 
ware. Says she: “It’s better than babysit- 
ting.” And, at $3.50 an hour, somewhat 
more profitable. 

The prodigy of prodigies may be Eu- 
gene Volokh, 14, of Los Angeles. A Rus- 
sian émigré, he earns $480 each week by 
doing 24 hours of programming for 20th 
Century-Fox, while carrying a full load of 
courses as a junior at UCLA. This year 
Greg Christensen, 18, of Anaheim, Calif, 








A New York computer graphics whiz with his handiwork superimposed 








their parents. The precise, orderly steps of 
logic required to use and program the ma- 
chines promise to shape—and sharpen— 
the thought processes of the computer 
generation. Indeed, the youngsters play- 
ing all those strategy games are doing pre- 
cisely what corporations do when they 
plan to launch a new product or what mil- 
itary leaders do when they devise strate- 
gies to confront a potential foe. 

Whether such abilities will change the 
world for the better is another matter. 
Princeton Psychologist George Miller, for 
one, has doubts that “a few years of think- 
ing like a computer can change patterns 
of irrational thought that have persisted 
throughout recorded history.” Other so- 
cial critics ask if clear thinking is 
enough—if, in fact, there might not be a 
danger in raising a generation to believe 
that it has the analytical tools to contem- 
plate any problem. Says M.I.T. Computer 
Science Professor Joseph Weizenbaum: 

sucrience “There’s a whole world of real 
problems, of human problems, 
which is essentially being ig- 
nored.” It is still impossible, af- 
ter all, to reduce a human rela- 
tionship to a print-out or to | 
solve a moral question by bits 
and bytes. 

Some critics predict a fu- 
ture not unlike that portrayed 
in Isaac Asimov's I, Robot, a 
science fiction novel set in a so- 
ciety so thoroughly computer- 
dominated that the people 
cannot do arithmetic. Human- 
ist Critic George Steiner acer- 
bically calls the computer gen- 
eration the advance guard of a 
breed of “computer-mutants.” 
Says Steiner: “They will be out 
of touch with certain springs of 
human identity and creativity, 
which belong to the full use of 





calculating. A record of sorts 
may have been set by Corey 
Schou, a computer scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Central Florida in Orlando: he 
| rigged up a home computer so his five- 
month-old daughter could operate it by 
pressing buttons in her crib and changing 
the designs on a nearby screen. Says the 
proud papa: “Basically, it’s an electronic 
kaleidoscope, another diversion, another 
learning device.” 

Whatever it is, it prepares youngsters 
for all those buttons they will encounter 
soon enough in and out of school. Parents 
and teachers may shudder at the thought, 
but it is only a short hop from skillful op- 
eration of a video game to learning funda- 
mentals of programming. Says M.I.T. So- 
ciologist Sherry Turkle, 33, who has been 
studying the youthful computer culture 
for five years: “The line between game 
playing and programming is very thin. 
Programming takes what is powerful 
about games—this articulation of knowl- 
edge, this learning about strategy—and 
carries it to a higher level of power.” 

By the time the youthful program- 








could make $100,000 in royalties from a 
video game he developed that was bought 
by Atari. Other youngsters are waiting at 
the sidelines in hopes of catching up with 
these young entrepreneurs. Every Tues- 
day night, Scott Whitfield, 13, and his 
brother Shawn, 11, appear at the Menlo 
Park, Calif., public library to get comput- 
er instruction. Says Scott: “We'll probably 
never get a job if we don’t learn how to use 
a computer.” 

Not all youngsters take equally to the 
machines. In a typical computer class, 
only about one in five students becomes 
seriously involved. Says Steven Scott, 16, 
of Wausau’s West High: “Either you get 
the hang of it or you don’t.” Even so dedi- 
cated a computernik as Ridgewood’s 
Nick Newman finds programming inter- 
esting but only for a purpose. His own 
goal is to apply his computer knowledge 
to a career in science or medicine. 

Whatever these youngsters make of 
their computer experiences, they will 
surely confront the world differently from 


At the most tender age, mastering the beasts with the greatest of ease. 





language rather than mathe- 
matical and symbolical codes.” 

Many others are much more san- 
guine. University of Chicago Philosopher 
of Science Stephen Toulmin predicts that 
computers will “re-intellectualize” the 
television generation. “TV relieved people 
of the necessity to do anything,” says 
Toulmin. “Computers depend on what 
you do yourself.” Catholic Theologian 
David Tracy argues that “using comput- 
ers sharpens the mind’s ability to deal 
with our world:+he world of technology.” 

The final word may be simpler, and 
not pronounced by elders who find a devil- 
ish soul in the new machine. More so than 
adults, the young know the computer for 
what it is. Says a ten-year-old at Manhat- 
tan’s Bank Street School: “It’s dumb. I 
have to tell it everything.” They also know 
something important is afoot. Says Shawn 
Whitfield: “When I grow up it’s going to be 
the Computer Age. It won't affect parents. 
They’re out of the Computer Age. They 
had their own age.”” —By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Philip Faflick/New York and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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Landmark Smoker Study: 


Merit 
Earns laste 
Trophy _ 


Rigorous smoker tests confirm MERITas proven 
taste alternative to higher tar smoking. 














Just released —the results — reported MERIT taste equal 


ot extensive new research to—or better than—leading 
conducted by MERIT higher tar brands 

The conclusion: In tests Moreover, when tar levels 
comparing taste and tar were revealed, 2 out of 3 
combined, MERIT is the chose the MERIT combina- 
clear choice over leading tion of low tar and good 
higher tar brands taste 

MERIT Remains Year after year, in 
Unbeaten. study after study, MERIT 

In impartial new tests remains unbeaten. The 
where brand identity was proven taste alternative to 
concealed, the overwhelm- _ higher tar smoking—is 
ing majority of smokers MERIT. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 


Kings: 7 mg ‘‘tar,’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg ‘‘tar;” 0.7 mg nicotine— : 
100’s Men: 9 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’81 Kings & 100% 
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The Mind in the Machine 


he factory robot that crushed a man to death in Japan last 
year did little to silence the talk that machines are a threat 
to human pre-eminence. That talk has been alive ever since peo- 
ple first discovered that they could manufacture tools vastly su- 
perior to themselves; in Samuel Butler’s satire Erewhon (1872), 
the citizens establish a museum of old machines in which they at 
| once deposit and abandon their mechanical inventions, which 
they believed would swallow up their souls. When machines pos- 
sess artificial intelligence, like computers, the human fear of be- 
ing overtaken seems both more urgent and more complex. Sci- 
ence-fiction writers from Capek to Asimov have built much of 
their genre around robots, androids, computers and their kin— 
each fairly boring and predictable as characters, but all present- 
ing the same basic paradox: that they will 
eventually take command of the world, and 
that a man can beat them every time. 

This proposition is not as contradictory 
as it sounds, since, for one thing, the fact 
that it takes real (i.e., natural) intelligence 
to create the artificial kind would seem to 
give humanity a perpetual edge; and, for 
another, people are able to hold contraries 
in their heads simultaneously—a feat that 
is reassuring in itself, since it is one of the 
things that distinguishes men from ma- 
chines. Indeed, man tends to search out 
such distinctions even as he endows his ma- 
chines with increasing sophistication, as 
if to make sure that his evolution is no slow- 
er than that of his creations. Still, it is some- 
times nerve-racking to read what these 
boxes can do. Joseph Weizenbaum, of 
M.L.T., who has recently come to criticize 
computer education for children as a con- 
text for “toy problems,” nonetheless got 
more than a toy gasp out of the public 
in 1968 when he unveiled his project 
ELIZA—an IBM 7094 programmed by Weizenbaum to “prac- 
tice” psychotherapy—and then published a “conversation” be- 
tween ELIZA and a real patient: 

Patient: You are like my father in some ways. 

ELIZA: What resemblance do you see? 

Patient: You are not very aggressive, but I think you don’t 
want me to notice that. 

ELIZA: What makes you think I am not very aggressive? 

Patient: You don’t argue with me. 

ELIZA: Why do you think I don’t argue with you? 

Patient: You are afraid of me. 

ELIZA: Does it please you to believe I am afraid of you? 

The elements of parody notwithstanding, it is no joke to see a 
machine become a man, especially in an era whose main (if 
somewhat pro forma) worry centers on men _ becoming 
machines. 

A great deal of intellectual effort is therefore spent these 
days—mostly by the computer scientists themselves—trying to 


a 


reassure everybody that, as smart as a machine can get, it can | 


| never beas intelligent as its progenitor. In part, this effort is made 
in order to see that the wizened, noncomputer generation— 
which often regards the younger with the unbridled enthusiasm 
that the Chinese showed the Mongol hordes—feels that it has a 
safe and legitimate place in modernity. In part, the effort is made 
because the proposition is true: a computer cannot possess the full 
range of human intelligence. Yet, in terms of reconciling man 
and machine, this effort still misses the point. The cultural value 











of computers does not lie in perceiving what they cannot do, but 
what they can, and what, in turn, their capabilities show about 
our own. In other words, a computer may not display the whole of 
human intelligence, but that portion it can display could do a lot 
more good for man’s self-confidence than continuing reassur- 


| ances that he is in no immediate danger of death by robot. 


Essentially, what one wants to know in sorting out this rela- 
tionship is the answers to two questions: Can computers think (a 
technical problem)? And, should they think (a moral one)? In or- 


der to get at both, it is first necessary to agree on what thinking | 


itself is—what thought means—and that is no quick step. Every 
period in history has had to deal with at least two main defini- 
tions of thought, which mirror the prevailing philosophies of that 
particular time and are usually in opposi- 
tion. Moreover, these contending schools 
change from age to age. On a philosophical 
level, thought cannot know itself because it 
cannot step outside itself. Nor is it an activi- 
ty that can be understood by what it pro- 
duces (art, science, dreams). To Freud the 
mind was a house; to Plato a cave. These 
are fascinating, workable metaphors, but 


to be substituted for an equation. 


thinking can be identified without encom- 
passing the entire process. The ability to 
comprehend, to conceptualize, to organize 
and reorganize, to manipulate, to adjust— 
these are all parts of thought. So are the 
acts of pondering, rationalizing, worrying, 
brooding, theorizing, contemplating, criti- 
cizing. One thinks when one imagines, 
hopes, loves, doubts, fantasizes, vacillates, 
regrets. To experience greed, pride, joy, 
spite, amusement, shame, suspicion, envy, 
grief—all these require thought; as do the 
decisions to take command, or umbrage; to feel loyalty or inhibi- 
tions; to ponder ethics, self-sacrifice, cowardice, ambition. So 
vast is the mind’s business that even as one makes such a list, its 
inadequacy is self-evident—the recognition of inadequacy being 
but another part of an enormous and varied instrument. 

The answer to the first question, then—Can a machine 
think?—is yes and no. A computer can certainly do some of the 
above. It can (or will soon be able to) transmit and receive mes- 
sages, “read” typescript, recognize voices, shapes and patterns, 
retain facts, send reminders, “talk” or mimic speech, adjust, cor- 
rect, strategize, make decisions, translate languages. And) of 
course, it can calculate, that being its specialty. Yet there are 
hundreds of kinds of thinking that computers cannot come close 
to. And for those merely intent on regarding the relationship of 
man to machine as a head-to-artificial-head competition, this 
fact offers some solace—if not much progress. 

F or example, the Apollo moon shot in July 1969 relied on 

computers at practically every stage of the operation. Be- 
fore taking off, the astronauts used computerized simulations 
of the flight. The spacecraft was guided by a computer, which 


stored information about the gravitational fields of the sun and | 


moon, and calculated the craft’s position, speed and altitude. 
This computer, which determined the engines to be fired, and 
when, and for how long, took part of its own information from 
another computer on the ground. As the Apollo neared the 
moon, a computer triggered the firing of a descent rocket, 


the fact is that in each case an analogy had | 


At the same time, certain aspects of | 
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slowed the lunar module, and then signaled Neil Armstrong 
that he had five seconds to decide whether or not to go ahead 
with the landing. At 7,200 ft., a computer commanded the jets 
to tilt the craft almost upright so that Armstrong and Aldrin 
could take a close look at what the world had been seeking for 
centuries. 

Would one say, then, that computers got men to the moon? 
Of course not. A machine is merely a means. What got man to 
the moon was his desire to go there—desire being yet another of 
those elements that a computer cannot simulate or experience. 
It was far less interesting, for instance, that Archimedes be- 
lieved he could move the earth with his lever than that he want- 
ed to try it. Similarly, no machine could have propelled man to 
the moon had not the moon been in man in the first place. 

Thus the second question—Should a machine think?—an- 
swers itself. The question is not in fact the moral problem it at 
“first appears, but purely a practical one. Yes, a machine should 
think as much as it can, because it can only think in limited 
terms. Hubert Dreyfus, a philosophy professor at Berkeley, ob- 
serves that “all aspects of human thought, including nonformal 
aspects like moods, sensory-motor skills and long-range self-in- 
terpretations, are so interrelated that one cannot substitute an 
abstractable web of explicit beliefs for the whole cloth of our 
concrete everyday practice.” Marianne Moore saw the web her 
own way: “The mind is an enchanting 
thing,/ is an enchanted thing/ like the 
glaze on a/ katydid-wing/ subdivided by 
sun/ till the nettings are legion,/ Like Gie- 
seking playing Scarlatti.” In short, human 
intelligence is too intricate to be replicated. 
When a computer can smile at an enemy, 
cheat at cards and pray in church all in 
the same day, then, perhaps, man will 
know his like. Until then, no machine can 
touch us. 

For the sake of argument, however, 
what if Dreyfus, Moore and common sense 
were all wrong? What if the mind with its | 
legion nettings could in fact be replicated 
in steel and plastic, and all human befud- 
dlements find their way onto a program— 
would the battle be lost? Hardly. The moon 
is always in the man. Even if it were possi- 
ble to reduce people to box size and have 
them plonked down before themselves in 
all their powers, they would still want 
more. Whatever its source, there is a desire 
that outdesires desire; otherwise computers 
would not have come into being. As fast as the mind travels, it 
somehow manages to travel faster than itself, and people always 
know, or sense, what they do not know. No machine does that. 
A computer can achieve what it does not know (not knowing 
that 2+2=4, it can find out), but it cannot yearn for the answer 
or even dimly suspect its existence. If people knew where such 
suspicions and yearnings came from, they might be able to lock 
them in silicon. But they do not know what they are; they mere- 
ly know that they are—just as in the long run they only know 
that they exist, not what their existence is or what it means. The 
difference between us and any machine we create is that a ma- 
chine is an answer, and we are a question. 

But is there anything really startling in this? With all the 
shouting and sweating that go on about machines taking over the 
world, does anyone but a handful of zealots and hysterics serious- 
ly believe that the human mind is genuinely imperiled by devices 
of its own manufacture? In Gédel, Escher, Bach (1979), Douglas 
R. Hofstadter’s dazzling book on minds and machines, a man is 
described—one Johann Martin Zacharias Dase (1824-61)—who 
was employed by governments because he could do mathemati- 
cal feats like multiplying two 100-digit numbers in his head, and 
could calculate at a glance how many sheep were in a field, for 
example, or how many words in a sentence, up to about 30. 
(Most people can do this up to about six.) Were Mr. Dase living 
today, would he be thought a computer? Are computers thought 
of as men? This is a kind of cultural game people play, a false 
alarm, a ghost story recited to put one’s mind at rest. 
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The trouble is that “at rest” is a poor place to be in this situa- 
tion, because such a position encourages no understanding of 
what these machines can do for life beyond the tricks they per- 
form. Alfred North Whitehead said that “civilization advances 
by extending the number of important operations which we can 
perform without thinking about them.” In that sense, computers 
have advanced civilization. But thinking about the computer, as 
a cultural event or instrument, has so far not advanced civiliza- 
tion one whit. Instead, one hears humanists either fretting about 
the probability that before the end of the century computers will 
be able to beat all the world’s chess masters, or consoling them- 
selves that a computer cannot be Mozart—the response to the 
first being, “So what?” and to the second, “Who ever thought 
so?” The thing to recognize about the computer is not how pow- 
erful it is or will become, but that its power is finite. So is that of 
the mind. The finitudes in both cases are not the same, but the 
fact that they are comparable may be the most useful news that 
man’s self-evaluation has received in 200 years. 


F or too long now, generations have been bedeviled with the 
idea, formally called romanticism, that human knowledge 
has no limits, that man can become either God or Satan, de- 
pending on his inclinations. The rider to this proposition is that 
some human minds are more limitless than others, and wherev- 
er that notion finds its most eager recepta- 
cles, one starts out with Byron and winds 
up in Dachau. To be fair, that is not all of 
romanticism, but it is the worst of it, and 
the worst has done the world a good deal of 
damage. For the 18th century, man was 
man-size. For the 19th and 20th, his size 
| has been boundless, which has meant that 
he has had little sense of his own propor- 
tion in relation to everything else—result- 
ing either in exaggerated self-pity or in 
self-exaltation—and practically no stable 
appreciation of his own worth. 

Now, suddenly, comes a machine that 
says in effect: This is the size of man insofar 
as that size may be measured by this ma- 
chine. It is not the whole size of man, but it 
is a definable percentage. Other machines 
show you how fast you can move and how 
much you can lift. This one shows you how 
well you can think, in certain areas. It will 
do as much as you would have it do, so it 
4 will demonstrate the extent of your capa- 

bilities. But since it can only go as far 
as you wish it to go, it will also demonstrate the strength of 
your volition. 

Both these functions are statements of limitation. A ma- 
chine that tells you how much you can know likewise implies 
how much you cannot. To learn what one can know is impor- 
tant, but to learn what one cannot know is essential to one’s 
well-being. This offers a sense of proportion, and so is thorough- 
ly antiromantic. Yet it is not cold 18th century rationalistic ei- 
ther. The computer simply provides a way of drawing a line be- 
tween the knowable and the unknowable, between the moon 
and the moon in man, and it is on that line where people may be 
able to see their actual size. 

Whether the world will look any better for such self-recogni- 
tion is anybody’s guess. The mind, being an enchanted thing, 
has surprised itself too often to suggest that any discovery 
about itself will improve economies or governments, much 
less human nature. On face value, however, the cultural effects 
of these machines are promising. Every so often in history man 
makes what he needs. In one sense he made the computer be- 
cause he needed to think faster. In another, he may have needed 
to define himself more clearly; he may have sensed a need for 
intellectual humility. If he needed intellectual humility at 
this particular time, it may be a sign that he was about to get 
out of hand again, and so these contraptions, of which he pre- 
tends to be so fearful, may in fact be his self-concocted saving 
grace. The mind is both crafty and mysterious enough to work 
that way. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Off the Hook 


The court tackles school taxes 





or months the White House has been 

mired in a civil rights mess of its own 
making. Shortly after New Year's, the 
Reagan Administration decided to re- 
verse a twelve-year-old policy and begin 
granting racially discriminatory schools 
the same tax breaks enjoyed by other pri- 
vate schools. A hail of protest thundered 
down, and ever since, the White House 
has been desperately seeking ways to es- 
cape the consequences of its ill-consid- 
ered volte-face. Last week, to the relief of 
almost everyone, the Supreme Court 
agreed to settle the controversy. Since the 
Administration was no longer willing to 
argue its original position, the Justices 
concluded that a substitute advocate was 
needed, Their choice: William Coleman 
Jr., a distinguished black corporate law- 
yer and Gerald Ford’s Secretary of 
Transportation. 

It was a nearly unprecedented solution 
to an unprecedented muddle. The strange 
course of events began late on the after- 
noon of Jan. 8 with the dual announce- 
ment that the IRS was changing its estab- 
lished policy and the Justice Department 
was abandoning its Supreme Court case 
against two schools with discriminatory 
policies, Bob Jones University of Green- 
ville, S.C., and North Carolina’s Golds- 
boro Christian Schools. The stormy, and 
unforeseen, reaction soon brought Presi- 
dent Reagan’s “explanation” that he did 
not actually favor a tax break for the 
schools but thought the IRS had been ex- 
ceeding its authority. So, he asked, would 
Congress please pass legislation specifical- 
ly denying such schools any tax breaks? 
But Congress refused to oblige. For a 
month White House aides fidgeted. Then, 
on Feb. 25, after a federal appeals court 
had acted in another case to block the new 
| IRS plans, the Administration asked the 
Supreme Court to end the impasse. A 
prompt response was expected, but Friday 
conference after Friday conference of the 
Justices went by without any word—until 
last week’s announcement. Oral argu- 
ments will probably be heard in the fall. 

The Justices had little in the court’s 
past to guide them. In 1954 they appoint- 
ed a special counsel when a challenge to 











struck them as halfhearted. And the court 
has occasionally appointed lawyers for in- 
digent or inadequately represented liti- 
gants, as it did in 1963 when Abe Fortas 
was asked to argue Clarence Gideon’s 
landmark right-to-counsel case. But such 
examples are scarcely parallel. In the cur- 
rent tax cases, says Democratic Congress- 
man Don Edwards of California, “the 
question is: ‘Is the Justice Department 
interested in enforcing civil rights?’ ” 
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the Virgin Islands’ lenient divorce laws | 
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Substitute Advocate Coleman 
A lot of resources to put on the case. 


The court has found a universally re- 
spected man to take over for the Justice 
Department. Coleman, senior partner at 
the Washington office of the Los Angeles 
firm O'Melveny & Myers, is well equipped 
for what he considers “a great opportuni- 
ty.” Born to a middle-class Philadelphia 
couple, he experienced school discrimina- 
tion firsthand. “When I was in high school 
and went out for the swimming team,” he 
recalls, “they abolished the team rather 
than let me swim.” 


oF oleman went on to top his class at Har- 
vard Law School, and in 1948 became 
the Supreme Court’s first black clerk, un- 
der Felix Frankfurter. A few years later he 
helped write the winning briefin Brown vs. 
Board of Education, which outlawed sepa- 
rate-but-equal schools. But he believes the 
battle is far from won. In a recent article, 
he wrote: “For black Americans, racial 
equality is a tradition without a past. Per- 
haps one day America will be color-blind. 
It takes an extraordinary ignorance of ac- 
tual life in America today to believe that 
day has come.” 

For all his civil rights work—and the 
two “satisfying” years in the Ford Cabi- 
net—the portly Coleman, 61, has spent 
most of his career as a high-salaried advo- 
cate for corporate clients like Ford and 
IBM. With his connections, chances are 
Coleman will hardly miss the Govern- 
ment’s help as he prepares his school argu- 
ment. “This firm has 285 lawyers,” says 
he. “We will put all the resources on this 


| case that it needs. And before I finish, I 
| know I'll heavily involve some of my class- 


mates and colleagues at Harvard Law 
School.” There seem to be plenty of prece- 
dents for them to cite. Five federal cases 
have involved tax privileges for schools 
that discriminate. The schools have lost 
every time. Perhaps with Coleman’s help, 
the Supreme Court can finally lay the mat- 
ter to rest. 
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Briefs 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MOONIES 

Critics called it “religious gerrymander- 
ing.” At issue was a 1978 Minnesota law 
that requires religious organizations 
drawing more than half their money from 
nonmembers to comply with burdensome 
registration and reporting rules. Main- 
stream denominations do not rely heavily 
on outside contributions, so the law’s ob- 
vious targets were newer organizations 
like the Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s Unifica- 
tion Church. Though Minnesota main- 
tained that the law was a sensible way to 
protect the public from fraud, Supreme 
Court Justice William Brennan, writing 
for the majority, ruled that it violated the 
Constitution’s establishment of religion 
clause. Said Brennan: “This statute does 
not operate evenhandedly, nor was it de- 
signed to.” 


DOCKING ANTI-SOVIET BOYCOTTERS 

When Soviet troops moved into Afghani- 
stan 2% years ago, U.S. longshoremen 
took characteristically direct action. Call- 
ing the Soviets “international bully boys,” 
they refused to unload ships bearing Rus- 
sian cargo. Allied International, a Boston- 
based importer of Russian wood products, 
lost money as a result, and the company 
sued the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. Last week a unanimous Su- 
preme Court agreed with Allied that the 
I.L.A. had engaged in a boycott that was 
illegal under federal labor laws designed 
“to protect neutral parties, the helpless 
victims of quarrels that do not concern 
them at all.” Allied had been hurt, wrote 
Justice Lewis Powell, “as understandable 
and even commendable as the I.L.A.’s ul- 
timate objectives may be.”’ A lower court 
will set a price tag on the damages. Dock 
workers, who have used such boycotts be- 
fore, must now look for other ways to 
demonstrate their disapproval. | 





CLEARER TOXIC-SHOCK VERDICT 

Patricia Kehm, 25, a mother of two, start- 
ed using Procter & Gamble’s Rely tam- 
pons on Sept. 2, 1980. Four days later she 
was dead. Kehm was a victim of toxic- 
shock syndrome, which earlier in 1980 
had been linked to superabsorbent tam- 
pons like Rely. Kehm’s family sued 
Procter & Gamble, and last week in Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, they won a jury award 
of $300,000. The only other Rely litiga- 
tion to reach trial produced a baffling jury 
verdict March 19 in Denver: the company 
was found negligent, but the victim, who 
survived, won no money for her illness or 
her claims of psychological damage. Law- 
yers bringing some 400 other suits against 
Procter & Gamble were cheered by the 
clearer outcome in Cedar Rapids. Said 
Plaintiff Michael Kehm: “I hope it’s a 
benefit to other victims and families who 
a 
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HE:“Do you think we could slip away 
without being missed?” 


SHE:“Probably not. It’s our party.” 


Christian Brothers Brandy 


Worldwide Di n & Sichel, Inc., San Fr: a, U.S.A., Brandy; 80 Pr TV 








NEW YORK CITY, 8:34 PM 
AS SEEN FROM AMTRAK’S TRAIN, 
THE SENATOR. 


WHY NOT SEE AMERICA AT SEE LEVEL? 

















WHILE EVERYONE ELSE WAS REDESIGNING THE CAR, 
FIRESTONE WAS REDESIGNING THE TIRE. 





You know what Detroit and Japan 
and Europe have done to cars. 

Made them lighter. Smaller. 
Improved their handling, reduced 
their fuel consumption. 

Now there's a tire for this kind of 
car from Firestone. The newest addi 
tion to the famous line of Firestone 
721 radials: the 721 Metrix 

The 721 Metrix shares our proven 
steel cord construction—seven 
strands over two wrapped by one— 
with the original 721 

From there on out, it’s a totally 
new design 

Precise Metrix Handling 

The 721 Metrix reacts to your 
commands with a decisiveness that’s 
almost uncanny. You don't have to 
coax it—just tell it what to do 

Metrix Fuel Economy 


An easy-rolling, low-hysteresis 


INTRODUCING THE 721 METRIX. 


rubber compound helps the 721 
Metrix go very easy on the gas 
All-Season Metrix Traction 
Just as front-wheel drive gives 
you impressive traction, so does the 
721 Metrix. On dry roads, wet roads, 


snowy roads. With front-wheel or 
rear-wheel drive. 
Metrix Durability. 
You don't have to trade off tread 
wear to get the other benefits of the 
721 Metrix. This tire will last 


The aggressive European tread 
and broad shoulders look right on 
the most contemporary of cars. 

Metrix Fits Almost Every Car. 

721 Metrix comes in sizes to fit 

98% of the cars now on U.S. roads 
—American and import. And depend- 
ing on size, in blackwall, whitewall, 


even with raised white outline letters. 


The new 721 Metrix radial. Come 


h see it soon at Firestone. 


‘Firestone 


721 Metrix. The tire, redesigned. 
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Life’s Cuckold 





THE BROWNING VERSION 
by Terence Rattigan 


othing is more deceptive about The | 

Browning Version than the insubstan- 
tiality of its plot; it seems to run without 
legs. After 18 years of teaching Greek lit- 
erature to British boys, Andrew Crocker- 
Harris (Lee Richardson) is being eased 
out. Unwilling to scuttle standards for 
popularity, he has settled for the role of 
school ogre. The students have dubbed 
him the “Himmler of the Lower Fifth.” 

He is scarcely luckier at home. An- A 
drew’s wife Millie (Sheila Allen) is some- Fi thd 
thing of a snob, a shrew and a slut. Mil- : 4 = 
lai cats gift for truth is the poisonously Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
emasculating one of recounting her adul- I wh h "al li ’ 
teries to i ioe Her caveat affair ts ere t e Ve) ¢ S Ive. 
with a virile and popular teacher (Ed- 
mond Genest) carries its own brand of 
pain; her lover clearly intends to break 
it off. 

The title of the play derives from the 
act of a boy named John Taplow (Bruce 
Wall). The one pupil who fears Crocker- 
Harris but does not hate him, Taplow 
brings the teacher a going-away present, a 
secondhand copy of Robert Browning's 
translation of Agamemnon. The seeming- 
ly granitic “Crock” is riven by tears. The 
reliably bitchy Millie quickly dries his 
eyes by suggesting that the boy is simply 
bultering him up to get a passing grade 

Initially misconstrued as just another 
nimbly crafted British public school play, 
The Browning Version can now be seen as 
a surgical probing of hyprocrisy and emo- 
tional atrophy. Manhattan’s redoubtable 

Roundabout Theater cast, superbly paced 
| by Richardson, strikes a resonant pitch of 
| humane understanding By T.£. Kalem 


America’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
words to life. Definitions for over 1 00 entries, including 22,000 new 
ones, are so clear and precise that “android’’ becomes a household 
word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We're constantly redefining 

“dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam-Webster” Dic- 
tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 
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x Choice without value 
isn’t much ofa choice. 
2 That's why we 
build value into all 
our shoes. Includ- 
ing the Eton, 
shown here. 
We craft only 
the finest leathers into an 
exceptional choice of handsome styles 
and colors. And our impressive range of 
sizes and widths assure you a perfect fit. 
The Florsheim Choice means never 
settling for anything less. In quality, 
Style, fit and value. 


FLORSHEIM 


an INTERCO company 








Richardson and Allen in The Browning Version 
Emasculated by a snob, a shrew anda slut 


ges for the Florsheim dealer nearest you 
chure, write: Florsheim, Dept. 31, 130S. Canal St., Chicago, Il!. GO606 
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U ntil the Rev. Dr. David B. Barrett re- 
alized his pioneering mission, many 
important questions about the world’s re- 
ligions could not be answered. Is Chris- 
tianity really growing? What percentage 
of the world’s population is atheistic? 
What percentage is Jewish? Muslim? Bar- 
rett believed that the answers to these and 
similar questions should no longer, in this 
age of telecommunications, jet travel and 
computer analysis, remain a matter of 
faith. Some 14 years ago, huddling with 
church demographers in Nairobi, Kenya, 





World population 1 














—Religion 
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Grand statistical tour: Missionary Barrett, right, in his office with an African church leader 


Counting Every Soul on Earth 


A miracle from Nairobi: the first census of all religions 





Barrett launched a project that many 
churchmen around the world thought 


| would take a virtual miracle to pull off: a 


nation-by-nation grand survey, complete 
with encyclopedic tables and computer- 
compiled statistics, of all the world’s reli- 
gions, minor and major—with no soul left 
uncounted. 

The result, published in a fact- 
crammed, 1,010-page volume by Oxford 
University Press, is nothing less than a 
tour of considerable force: the World 
Christian Encyclopedia. Although the 
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| make it a bench mark in our understand- 


| rett, 54,an Anglican missionary, the proj- | 
| ect required the patience of Job. He 





bulk of Barrett’s information concerns 
Christianity, it also provides a rich assort- 
ment of data on all of the world’s great 
faiths. It has LIFE magazine-size pages, 
endless charts and graphs, numerous il- 
lustrations and enough credibility in its 
facts, conclusions and methodology to 


ing of the true religious state of the planet. 
Even for as zealous a researcher as Bar- 


trekked to 212 countries and territories, 
often lugging bulky statistical histories, 
occasionally confronting suspicious cus- 
toms agents, frequently phoning his team 
of 21 editors and consultants around the 
world, He also tapped some 500 local ex- 
perts in various countries (100 of whom 
required strict confidentiality, including a 
worried Roman Catholic monk stationed 
in a ferociously Muslim nation in the 
Middle East). 

The volume opens with a global anal- 
ysis of Christianity, a chronology of 1,300 
key events in the spread of the Christian 
faith since A.D. 27, and a 66-page expla- 
nation of Barrett's methods and defini- 
tions. It also offers a dictionary of terms, a 
Who's Who, and a comprehensive list of 
names and addresses of religious agencies 
under 76 categories. Interspersed with all 
that are 31 tables of global statistics, some 
of which cover a time span from A.D. 30 
to the year 2000. Here one can discover, 
for instance, the number of literate and 
nonliterate Christians in eight regions of 
the world or the fact that fully 605 million 
Christians must currently struggle against 
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political restrictions on their religious 
freedom. Nearly two-thirds of the book 
consists of detailed statistics on religions 
in countries from Afghanistan (where it 
is a capital crime for a Muslim to con- 
vert to Christianity) to Zimbabwe (where 
40% of the people still practice tribal 
religions). 

What Barrett and his demographers 
have discovered is sure to prove invalu- 
able to churchmen and scholars every- 
where. But it will also trigger new contro- 
versies. For example, Barrett concludes 
that Brazil, the world’s biggest Catholic 
country, in fact has 11.4 million people on 
the Catholic rolls who are really Protes- 
tants, and 60 million who dabble in the 
worship of spirits. 


ut Christians will take heart from 

many of the findings. Indonesia has 
the biggest Muslim population, but gained 
5.6 million Christians during the 1970s, 
more than one-third of them as converts 
rather than through natural population 
growth. In Saudi Arabia, Islam's epicen- 
ter, thousands of youths have covertly 
converted to Christianity through listen- 
ing to radio preachers. In Nigeria, where 
as of 1900, 73% of the people followed 
tribal faiths and 26% Islam, the popula- 
tion today—Africa’s largest—is 49% 
Christian and 45% Muslim. South Korea 
demonstrates the world’s most dramatic 
Christian revival: the churches are grow- 
ing by 6.6% a year, fully two-thirds 
through conversions rather than the birth 
rate. By the end of the century, Barrett 
projects, South Korea will be 42% Chris- 
tian. The US. is the most disparate nation 
of all, Barrett concludes, with 2,050 de- 


tians, plus myriad non-Christians. It has 
the largest population of Jews in the 
world, 7.1 million. Between 1900 and 
2000, classical Protestantism will have 
shrunk from two-thirds of the population 
to little more than one-third. 

The English-born Barrett entered the 
Church of England ministry after his ca- 
reer as an aviation designer turned sour 
(he quit as a moral protest in 1951, when 
nuclear rocketry began taking over the 
field), and he made his way to Nairobi. 
There he served as a researcher for 
the Anglicans. “We are neither East nor 
West here,” he says, “and Africa is also 
the continent where the religious ferment 
is one of the greatest in the world today.” 

Barrett analyzes a globe that is experi- 
encing major spiritual changes. The most 
dramatic changes have been the rise for 
the first time of atheistic and nonreligious 
masses (now 20.8% of the world popula- 
tion as compared with .2% in 1900) and 
the precipitous decline of Chinese folk re- 
ligions and tribal faiths elsewhere. After 
centuries as the predominant faith of the 
Northern Hemisphere, especially Europe, 
Christianity, as of last year, had a non- 
white majority for the first time in 1,200 
years. In 1900 two-thirds of Christians 
lived in Europe and Russia: by 2000, 
three-fifths of them will live in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. While Western- 





nominations for its 161 million Chris- | 


ers cease to be practicing Christians at a 
rate of 7,600 per day, Africa is gaining 
4,000 Christians per day through conver- 
sion from other religions, and three times 
that many through the birth rate. 
Christianity is also shifting in denom- 
inational terms. The fastest growing cate- 
gory is what Barrett labels nonwhite in- 
digenous churches. Including Africans 
not tied to Western missions, these groups 
by the year 2000 will number 154 million. 
The biggest distinct category of Protes- 
tants today does not consist of traditional 
Reformation groups, such as the Luther- 
ans, but the Pentecostalists—at 51 million 
strong, a leading strain of the worldwide 
Evangelical movement. In addition, 11 
million members of more traditional 
denominations follow Pentecostal prac- 
tices. Barrett’s astounding conclusion: the 
Evangelicals, taken all together, today 
command a healthy majority of Protes- 











Christianity en masse in Korea: an Evangelical rally in 1980 at Seoul's Yoido Plaza 
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Christians and non-Christians realize. 

There are, he insists, many more 
Christians in the world than meet the eye. 
He cites the example of the Soviet Union, 
where his project coincided with an offi- 
cial Kremlin survey on the spread of 
atheism. Surprisingly, he won top-level 
clearance to work closely with Commu- 
nist Party researchers, who turned out to 
be scrupulously objective in collecting 
data, The resulting estimates: 137 million 
Soviets are irreligious, but an impressive 
97 million remain Christian. There, as 
elsewhere, Barrett found masses of mem- 
bers known only to the churches. World- 
wide there appear to be 70 million 
so-called crypto-Christians. Even the 


Vatican’s count may be conservative. In 
Rome, though official church documents 
were impressive in their detail, one ques- 
tionnaire on the number of baptisms in 
an African country was answered by the 











tants in the world (157 million) as well as 
in the U.S. (59 million). 

Barrett is obviously a missionary at 
heart, with a global strategy in view. He 
points out that during the present centu- 
ry, Christianity has become the first truly 
universal religion in world history, with 
indigenous outposts in all nations and 
among many inaccessible tribes. Bible 
translation is booming; church broadcasts 
reach 990 million people a month. Some 
6,850 of the 8,990 ethnic or linguistic 
groups on earth have by now been pene- 
trated to some extent with the gospel. 
Thus though the Christian proportion of 
the world population is declining a bit, 
“the outreach, impact and influence of 
Christianity have risen spectacularly,” he 
maintains. If the church has not achieved 
its much touted turn-of-the-century 
goal of “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation,” Barrett 
says, it has come closer than most 





A bench mark in our understanding of the true religious state of the planet. 


harried local bishop with the. scrawl: 
“Deus scit” (God only knows). 

Barrett's statistics and conclusions are 
bound to stir up debate, but they are, with- 
out doubt, the best available estimates, 
combined with impressively detailed run- 
downs on most of Christianity’s 20,000 
subgroups. All this establishes the Angli- 
can missionary as the Linnaeus of reli- 
gious taxonomy. In fact, the book was so 
eagerly awaited in church circles that ec- 
clesiastics began to visit Barrett’s modest, 
cluttered offices in Nairobi for years be- 
fore completion to find out how the num- 
bers were running. A few men of God 
could not resist the temptation to filch ad- 
vance copies. Now that it has been official- 
ly published, the World Christian Encyclo- 
pedia, even at the retail price of $74.50, 
will seem to many people concerned with 
the state of the world’s religions like 
a real steal. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported 
by Alistair Matheson/Nairobi 
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That's right? Ford Aerospace. radio communication began on November 20, 
Forty-seven satellites that have beeri successfully 1920, when the Henry Ford Wireless Station 
lauached have been built by Ford Aerospace & broadcast the Harding-Cox election returns to 
Communications Corporation. hundreds of people in Dearborn, Michigan, with 

Soon two-thirds of all overseas communi- their ears glued to their crystal receivers. » 
cations, will travel by Ford Aerospace built Ford was also one of the first industrial 
satellites. So will almost all intercontinental companies to use radio. In 1924 four Ford plants 
television programming. were connected by radio to four ships in its Great 

Ford Motor Company’s involvement in Lakes fleet. That system handled about 
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400 messages a day. The Ford Aeractle built ofthe people who work-at NASA's Johyison 
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Communications satellites today process tens Space Center are Ford Aerospace employees. 

of millions of messages daily. If it were shown separately, Ford Aerospace 
Now Ford Aerospace technology*helps guide would rank in the Fortune“500, with sales 

the Columbia Space Shuttle. And helped bring approaching a billion dollars a year. 


back pictires from Saturn. In fact; almost 1,100 The sky’s. the limit. 
Theres A Ford.In Americas Future. 











Dance 


The Tolkien of Choreographers 


Paul Taylor's new work: virtuosity at 1,000 r.p.m. 


ack in the ‘60s when the Paul Taylor 

Dance Company traveled to the hin- 
terlands. people mistook the troupe for 
the June Taylor Dancers from the Jackie 
Gleason Show. The confusion ended at 
curtain time. Then, instead of metronom- 
ic chorines, the stage was peopled with 
muscular, disciplined dancers falling, pos- 
turing and accelerating to everything 
from Bach to Cage. Dressed as Elizabe- 
than figures or satyrs in evening clothes 
or in nothing more than bath towels. 
the company disturbed as many as It 
dazzled 

Since those days, the phenome- 
nal popularity of dance has made so- 
phisticates of the most provincial au- 
diences. Yet even in New York City 
epicenter of the modern movement 
the 27-year-old Taylor company has 
retained its power to astonish. At the 
City Center the dancers are currently 
providing evening after evening of 
crackling wit and virtuosity under 
the hand of a master 

Taylor, 51, has taken the rich vo- 
cabulary of dance, from the spine- 
straight balletic pas de deux to the 
earthbound dynamics of Martha 
Graham. and shaped it into a shifting 
and special language. He is the 
J.R.R. Tolkien of his form, and like 
the fabulist creates works too elabo- 
rate to please the avant-garde and 
too impudent for purists. In short. 
Taylor remains one of the most ac- 
cessible of choreographers 

In Lost, Found and Lost, pre- 








miered two weeks ago, for example, the 
subject is false sophistication. The music 
airport Muzak. Charmaine sugar-coats the 
strings in one segment as dancers posture 
wearily in line, shuffling forward slowly 
Fond of reconciling opposites, Taylor was 
struck by the idea in a dentist's office. “I 
used to ask him to turn off the wallpaper 
music,” he says. “But then I started listen- 
ing.” Banality has never been as vibrant as 
it is under his direction. In black costumes 


Chaib and Adams in Arden Court; inset, Paul Taylor 
































The premiere of Mercuric Tidings in New York City accelerates to high speed 
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with veils, designed by Artist Alex Katz 
dancers stare into space, scratch, arrange 
hips and arms into poses of boredom, with 
hilarious bursts of writhing impatience 
The work is also an in-joke: the choreogra 
pher has put evening clothes on normal 
street gestures. In his treatment of walk- 
ing, standing and running—staples of the 
form—Taylor is like Henry Higgins re 
modeling Eliza Doolittle 


fe has always tested limits. Older 
pieces (going back as far as 1956) in- 
cluded in the current program confirm the 
breadth of his skill. Le Sacre du Printemps 
(The Rehearsal) (1980) pits a Chicago 
style gangster and his moll against gray 
clad ciphers in a workers’ state, con- 
cluding in a massacre. Private 
Domain (1969) exposes a beach full of 
“muscle builders, sexual athletes and 
Esther Williams-—style chorus lines 
Orbs (1966) harks back to the wed 
ding scene in Martha Graham’s land 
mark Appalachian Spring. Here 
however, the screwball marriage 
takes place in “Terrestrial Autumn 
where a drunk polkas with a rubber 
turkey 

Mercuric Tidings, a new work set 
to excerpts from two Schubert sym 
phonies. extends the choreographer’s 
concern with the limits of stamina 
For 23 grueling minutes, 13 members 
of the company, swathed in flamingo 
pink, fly, leap, bounce, swirl and tum- 
ble. The activity never pauses, and is 
sO speedy it constitutes a work haz- 
ard. Says Katz: “You can't watch it 
from the wings. They come so close to 
each other, you're sure they'll kill 
somebody.” Taylor may finally have 
constructed a piece too difficult for 
even his kinetic company. The pre- 
miere performance last week was un- 
characteristically hesitant, as if pure 
movement at 1.000 r.p.m. might be 
fatally attractive 

In the 1981 Arden Court, however 
a gift to his exuberant troupe, the mix- 
ture is perfect. Set to William Boyce’s 
18th century music, Court pulses with 
such energy that its precise choreogra- 
phy blurs. A theatrical, sinewy Elie 
Chaib and the cool, correct Carolyn 
Adams unleash steps that leave dancers in 
the audience breathless. All the Taylor sig- 
nature movements are concentrated here 
performers extend into precarious pos- 
tures, arms and hands arc into orbit, leaps 
become new formations in mid-air. Few 
works in the current dance repertory dis- 
play so much vibrancy and amplitude. The 
piece contains a message as well: modern 
dance has risen from the floor—where it 
lay in defiance of ballet—to employ an im- 
mense treasure of movement and lyricism 
To date, Court is the most accomplished 
announcement of that rebirth 

Memo to June Taylor Move 
over By J.D. Reed 
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No Knocks for Knoxville 


| A World's Fair that exudes an air of friendly intimacy 


So". great international expositions 
| will always be remembered affection- 
| ately for their cultural flair and technical 
innovations. Others, particularly some re- 
cent, much ballyhooed U.S. fairs, have left 
only debts and deserted weed fields 
Chances are good, however, that no one 
will knock the Knoxville fair, which 
opens this week and closes in October 

This hope is based on the ground’s ad- 
vamageous valley location in the heart of 
the city, and the decision of smart plan- 
ners to design the fair as a fair rather than 
a permanent mausoleum of grandiose am- 
bitions. About half of its buildings are 
temporary and can be dismantled and 
their parts sold when the fair closes. Even 
the trees are planted in wire baskets for 
possible later transplanting. Yet none of 
this impermanence detracts from the fun, 
let alone the ingenious beautification of a 
site that was a messy, abandoned railroad 
yard when groundbreaking started a little 
more than two years ago 

The Knoxville International Energy 
Exposition is not a great and important 
fair like the great and important World's 
Fairs. The first of these was held in 1851 
in London, where 14,000 exhibitors dis- 
played the wonders of a new industrial 
age. The greatest wonder of all was the 
Crystal Palace. Designed by Joseph Pax- 
ton, the palace introduced a new prefabri- 
cated architecture of glass, iron and wood 

The Paris World’s Fair of 1889 pro- 
duced another herald of modern architec- 
tural engineering, Gustave Eiffel’s 1,010- 
ft. tower. Except for the first Ferris wheel, 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893 did not really advance 
structural engineering. But it was a dream 
of what the American city might be. De- 
signed under the direction of Architect 
Daniel Burnham and Landscape Archi- 
tect Frederick Law Olmsted, who - 
created New York’s Central Park, 
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At Knoxville, U.S. Pavilion looms over amphitheater; right, Sunsphere’s gold-and-giass ball 


helped inspire the monumental heart of 
Washington, D.C., as well as public build- 
ings from coast to coast 

Later World’s Fairs—St. Louis (1904), 
San Francisco (1915), Chicago (1933-34), 
New York (1939-40 and 1964-65), Brus- 
sels (1958), Montreal (1967) and Osaka, 
Japan (1970)—never achieved the cultur- 
al and architectural importance of those 
early ones. Both New York fairs were 
gaudy happenings that turned architec- 
ture into a tool of advertising. The 1964- 
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Exhibition halls on Lake Geneva in Lausanne 





An exciting, harmonious work of art. 


65 New York fair has left bizarre ghosts of 
its architectural arrogance, such as the 
Unisphere and the New York State Pavil- 
ion. Montreal’s Expo 67, in contrast, 
leaves a pleasant memory of some fine 
buildings and a colorful environment in- 
spired by the most beautiful fair in this 
century—the Swiss National Exposition 
at Lausanne in 1964. Lausanne, a nation- 
al fair, was an exemplary work of art, ex- 
citingly varied and yet harmonious 
Knoxville’s energy fair does not pre- 
tend to be in the same big league with the 
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so-called universal expositions, which are 
classified by the Bureau of International 
Expositions, established in Paris in 1928 
Smaller fairs, such as Knoxville’s or the 
proposed 1984 fair in New Orleans, are 
categorized as “specialized” expositions 
and are devoted to one major theme. Ex- | 
hibitors usually share large halls. 

Knoxville has tried to make sure that 
its fair would not violate the cityscape 
The fair’s entrepreneurs laid down a rule 
that their chief architect must be a local 
firm. At times, this may be as disastrous 
as hiring your friendly corner grocer to 
cater a big, formal wedding. In this case, 
the choice of McCarty Bullock Holsaple 
Inc., with Bruce McCarty, 61, as execu- 
tive architect and his son Doug, 32, as de- 
sign coordinator, proved most fortunate 
“We studied the problem longer and 
harder than our firm, let alone an outside 
architect, could financially afford,” says 
the elder McCarty. “The ups and downs 
of fund raising gave us plenty of time. We 
spent that time thinking not only how to 
design a fair that would instruct and 
amuse some 65,000 people a day but 
would also integrate downtown with the 
University of Tennessee campus and the 
nearby residential neighborhood.” 

To mend the rent in the city’s fabric 
caused by the railyard, the McCarty team 
and its various consultants cleaned up a 
culvert and created a small lake, restored 
and enhanced the natural beauty of the 
valley, and painstakingly preserved old 





| trees and natural features. Virtually all 


the existing old buildings, notably the 
charming Victorian Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway Station, have been restored 


and converted to fair uses. 
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Slim Profile Plus Dual Writing System —as slim and 
be. It comes with interchangeable micro tip marker 
ces from 23-karat gold electroplate to black matte 
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Design 


Much of the exhibition space consists 
of plain industrial lofts, built of corrugated 
metal that can be easily dismantled and | 
reused, Painted in two shades of blue and 
arranged in a variety of configurations 
that hug the rugged terrain, these build- 
ings provide a pleasant visual harmony. 
The excitement is left to the various dis- | 
plays inside. Outdoor color is supplied by 
clusters of bright yellow tents that pro- 
tect food stalls and other services from 





| wind and rain. The kiosks inside the tents 


are constructed of secondhand industrial 
glass plates and can be recycled. After the 
kiosks, the most elegant structure is the 
1,500-seat Tennessee State Amphitheater, 
designed for shelter, acoustics and a view | 
of the fairgrounds. 

There is nothing dull about this uni- 
form background architecture. On the | 
contrary, it heightens the liveliness of 
flags, signs, furnishings and the other doo- 
dads and contrivances that give glamour 
and clamor to every fair. It makes the 


| Knoxville fairground, with its gently 
| winding, rising and falling walkways, its 


lake and amphitheater and the quiet pres- 
ence of the downtown skyline, a pretty as 
well as an active place. There is a sense of 
friendly intimacy about it. 

Only the structures intended to be ex- 
citing are a bore. The official architects 
did not think the cliché of a symbolic tow- 
er was needed. The budget precluded 
building anything high enough to stand 
out in the fairground valley. But the man- | 
agement persisted and hired another ar- 
chitect, Bruce B. Thompson. He came up 
with a lumpy gold ball atop a clumsy shaft 
called the Sunsphere. | 

The $21 million U.S. Pavilion suffers 
from similar mediocrity. It is a six-story 


| structure, designed by Atlanta Architects 


| Finch Alexander Barnes Rothschild & 





Paschal Inc., that vaguely resembles the 
Pompidou Center in Paris—with a fig 
leaf. Pompidou’s daringly exposed ducts 
and pipes are coyly muted. This federal 
contribution houses energy exhibits. One 
possible post-fair use for the pavilion is as 
a University of Tennessee energy re- 
search center. But now that acute energy 
concerns are drowned in the oil glut, other 
uses also are under discussion 


he most memorable exhibit, aside 

from a display of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China’s treasured antiquities, is the 
Federal Express Pavilion, designed by 
New York’s Leonard Levitan (La Ronde 
amusement center of Expo 67, US. Bi- 
centennial exhibit in the Soviet Union in 
1976). It features a laser-beam-light com- 
position in the night sky and a multimedia 
show about communications that is enter- 
taining and thought provoking. 

Definite architectural and financial 
studies for future use of the fair site are not 
yet completed. The hope is that a big de- 
veloper will turn the fair into a new, eco- 
nomically mixed, primarily residential 
community. New Orleans is watching 
closely. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Creative insurance services. 
We've got what it takes. 


230 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, 
IL, 60606 








The pursuit of excellence demands commitment. 


























Companies destined to 
emerge as leaders begin with 
commitment, commitment to 
excellence, and dedicate their 
efforts to that end. A team that 
performs consistently, pre- 
cisely and instinctively is not 
created overnight. 

Finding a financial insti- ; 
tution whose efforts match mes 
your own has never been more dex 
important. You cannot afford 
anything less. 

We are a valuable resource 
for those who appreciate and 
demand excellence. 

We serve individual and 
corporate clients who seek 
the best bank their money can 
buy. Our approach is simple, 
honest and direct. 

Talk with us. We may dis- 
cover that we share a common 
Nae fad commitment. 
Choose one bank above all others. 
LaSalle National Bank at 135 
ea South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Se Illinois 60690 and at Wacker 
and Monroe. Phone (312) 
443-2000. Member FDIC. 
World-wide partner with 
\lgemene Bank Nederland, N.V. 














CHICAGO, YOUR KIND OF TOWN 
HAS YOUR KIND OF HOTEL... 








The Westin Hotel, 
Chicago, formerly known 
as the Continental Plaza, 
located on Chicago’s 
Magnificent Mile. 
Convenient. Comfortable. 


A hotel valuing its guests. A 
deluxe Tower section with 
separate reception, special 
services and amenities. Tower 
Club, a guaranteed reserva- 
tions program. The Lion Bar, 
to relax and enjoy. The 
Chelsea, an attractive lobby 
restaurant. The rooftop 
Consort, for entertaining 
clients or Chicago friends. 24 
hour room service. Concierge. 

Meeting facilities for 10 to 
1000. All to make your 
Chicago visit productive, 
profitable, pleasurable. 

For reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or 800-228-3000 
or 312-943-7200. 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 





Remember when life 
was so simple? 


Nearly a hundred 
years ago, Sun 
foldiitsre mi tcmiles) mel! 
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Paying Dues 
MEPHISTO 
Directed by Istvan Szabé 


Screenplay by Istvan Szabé 
and Peter Dobai 





he subject could not be more serious: 

an actor’s gradual betrayal of political, 
not to mention moral, principle in return 
for professional advancement in Nazi 
Germany. The style could not be more sur- 
prising. One has come to expect material 
of this kind to be set forth in a tone of grim 
and stately foreboding. Instead, Mephisto, 
a Hungarian-German coproduction that 
richly deserved its Oscar as this year’s Best 
Foreign Film, moves with a feverish back- 
staginess, a rushing, unbalancing energy 
that not only freshens one’s historical 
imagination but finally forces the viewer 
to turn in on himself, trying to determine 
whether, in similarly tempting circum- 
stances, he would have done better than its 
protagonist, Hendrik Héfgen. 

Hendrik is a minor actor correctly 
convinced that he is harboring a major tal- 
ent—and desperate to the edge of hysteria 
to escape the provincial stages of his early 
years. He is discovered in his dressing 
room throwing a tantrum, while outside, 
in the theater, someone else is happily 
drowning in the applause he pathetically 
needs and will do anything to get. Do the 
Communists, with their workers’ theaters 
and cabarets, offer him showcases? Very 
well, he will be a Communist. Does a rath- 
er distant and chilly woman offer him so- 
cial advancement and a way into Berlin’s 
better artistic circles? Fine, he will marry 
her and quietly send for his mistress once 
he has settled into his new career in the 
capital. Do the Nazis flatter him, indulge 
him and eventually offer him the director- 
ship of a great state theater? All right, he 
will reshape his famous performance as 
Mephistopheles in Faust to suit their to- 
talitarian purposes. They represent, as far 
as he can see, no more than the next step in 
his irresistible rise. At first, they even let 
him intercede on behalf of old friends who 
have fallen into their disfavor. 

Hendrik is not inherently evil. Indeed, 
in Klaus Maria Brandauer’s person, he 
presents a rather open and innocent face 
to the world, and one comes to see that he 
is the victim not so much of calculation as 
of a failure to calculate. He appeals before 
he appalls. He really cannot see, until the 
end of the story, the difference between the 
Nazis and everyone else with whom he has 
leagued himself to get ahead, cannot imag- 
ine the dire consequences of ambition un- 
mediated by, among other factors, simple 
common sense. 

Poor Hendrik (yes, a terrible sympa- 
thy for him does creep in). He cannot even 
distinguish between acting on a stage and 
making appearances for the party at pub- 
lic functions. Both are, after all, perfor- 














Brandauer in Mephisto 





Sympathy for the devil. 


mances, to be relished for the gratifying at- 
tention that is focused on him. Many 
actors have had fun and won admiration 
by playing bad actors. Few have dared 
what Brandauer accomplishes: showing us 
a good actor responding to the same neu- 
rotic drive for the center of the stage, the 
immortalizing role. His is a great perfor- 
mance, nothing less. 

The film is adapted from a novel by 
Klaus Mann, Thomas’ son, which he 
wrote in exile and which, of course, could 
not be published in Nazi Germany. Even 
after the war, publication was prevented 
by the heirs of Gustaf Griindgens, the ac- 
tor on whom the character of Hendrik 
was allegedly based. Mann committed 
suicide at least partly because of the con- 
tinued failure to have this work published 
in his native land. It is a salutary irony 
that thanks to Brandauer, who is Austri- 
an, and Director Szabé, who is Hungar- 
ian, his great character now appears be- 
fore a world audience with that special 
vividness a distinguished film can impart. 

The movie is beautifully cast, with an 
especially delicate portrayal of absolute 
sadism by Rolf Hoppe, as Hendrik’s Nazi 
protector. Szabo's style is deliberately ar- 
rhythmic. There are formality and ex- 
pansiveness in some sequences, shock 
cuts and nervous tension in others, em- 
phasizing the contrast between the actor's 
bland public face and the awful anxiety 
that keeps growing and growing just be- 
neath its surface. The result is a film that, 
through the sheer force of its imagery and 
its central performance, is that rarest of 
artistic efforts, a moral act that is never 
overtly moralizing, and always supremely 
artful. —By Richard Schickel 


Rushes 





| ging through Central Park, skateboarding 








THE LONG GOOD FRIDAY 

Bob Hoskins is a galvanically repellent 
actor. Hoskins (seen on PBS in BBC’s Pen- 
nies from Heaven and Othello) has a torpe- 
do-shaped head attached to a bulldog’s 
body. He moves, and barks out his dia- 
logue, with the arrogant energy of Cagney 
and Robinson, but with precisely none of 
their charm. In The Long Good Friday, 
Hoskins gets to play a Little Hitler of the 
London underworld out to make a killing 
in real estate while some mysterious rivals 
make more spectacular killings of his 
henchmen. Director John Mackenzie's 
idea of subtle menace is to show a victim’s 
hand nailed to the floor; and Hoskins, in 
moments of stress, is too quick to bare his 
lower teeth and gnar. Even then, he is 
oddly entertaining to watch—rather like 
a vole making a predatory lunge and 
landing in a coyote’s open mouth. 


WRONG IS RIGHT 

What is it about TV news that makes oth- 
erwise cogent screenwriters go bananas? 
Paddy Chayefsky lost his grip on drama- 
turgy when he constructed his Network. 
Now Richard Brooks (Elmer Gantry, In 
Cold Blood) heaves a harangue about 
world politics and the media, and it is one 
desperate muddle. Sean Connery plays a 
superstar reporter who bears messages 
not only to millions of viewers but, Haig- 
like, from heads of state to thugs of war. 
The fate of the world hangs in the bal- 
ance. What does not balance is Brooks’ 
Strangelovian mix of comic terror and 
terrorist comedy. Give him points for 
honest outrage, and comfort him with 
polls showing that while most Americans 
get most of their news from TV, they pay 
blessed little attention to it. 


ALITTLE SEX 

You thought the notion of New York as 
Fun City died with the Lindsay adminis- 
tration? No such thing. In A Little Sex, 
Manhattan is still where a coupla crazy 
kids can get their Wasp jollies while jog- 


past the Chrysler Building and making 
love in an apartment the size of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s Egyptian wing. He 
(Tim Matheson) is a young Mad Ave. ca- 
reerist. She (Kate Capshaw, whose resem- 
blance to both Julie Christie and Diane 
Keaton makes her odds-on favorite as 
Warren Beatty's next co-star) teaches ata 
girls’ private school. They get married. 
His eye still wanders. Her eyes narrow. It 
has all been said before, most eloquently 
by Irwin Shaw in his 1939 story “The 
Girls in Their Summer Dresses.”’ Writer 
Robert De Laurentis and Director Bruce 
Paltrow have no such ambitions; instead 
they have made an R-rated sitcom. Early 
on, our hero is advised that “even bad sex 
is good.” Maybe, but A Little Sexisn’t. @ 
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ny good books lately? Well, there is a 


and Mardi, all by a young novelist named 
Herman Melville (1819-91). Nearly 
33,000 copies have been printed, shipped 
and readied for sale. And that is not all 
Three look-alike companions are also hot 
off the presses and speeding toward deal- 
ers: the complete poetry and prose of Walt 
Whitman (1819-92), the tales and sketches 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64) and 
three novels by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(1811-96). They will soon be available in 
US. bookstores, at $25 apiece 

Every publishing venture is a gamble, 
but this one seems a bigger flyer than 
most reissued works by 19th century 
American authors, offered at a late 20th 
century price. And the Library of Ameri- 
ca, the new publisher of these four new- 
old books, has already committed itself to 
| a long roll of future bets. Next fall it will 
issue beginning collections of Mark 
Twain and William Dean Howells, and 
two volumes of Jack London; in a year, it 
promises another pair of books devoted to 
Melville and Hawthorne, plus two vol- 
umes of the writings of Historian Francis 
Parkman. The library lists 25 titles 
through the fall of 1984. Its $1.8 million 
bankroll from the Ford Foundation and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities may last just about that long. 

The demiurge behind this outpouring 
of books is Critic Edmund Wilson, who 
| died ten years too early to see it occur. Dur- 
ing much of his long career, Wilson lob- 
bied in print and in private for “the possi- 
bility of bringing out in a complete and 
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A Library in the Hands 


Four new-old volumes begin an American homecoming 





hardback collection of Typee, Omoo | 


where they belong. 





compact form the principal American 
classics.” He particularly admired the 
French Pléiade editions and wanted the 
work of U.S. authors similarly collected 
and displayed “in beautifully produced 
and admirably printed thin-paper vol- 
umes, ranging from 800 to 1,500 pages.” 

The first four Library of America 
books fit this description. And the need for 
such volumes has only grown more urgent 
over the years. Two decades ago, readers 
could amass complete sets of their favorite 
authors by mixing older editions with pa- 
perbacks. That is no longer as cheap or as 
easy as it once was. Bookstores have ever 
less shelf space to give to slow-moving ti- 
tles; warehousing such items has become 
prohibitively expensive. Paperbacks blink 
in and out of print like fireflies. They also, 
as older collectors have ruefully discov- 
ered, fade and fall apart even more rapidly 
than their owners 

That will not happen to these books 
They are printed on opaque, acid-free pa- 
per; unlike most volumes published after 
1840, these will not slowly eat themselves 
up. Each one contains more than 1,300 
pages, sewn together, not glued. Many 
uniform or limited editions try to stun 
with sheer size and ornate design, fancy 
letters marching across deserts of white 
space. Here, the money and care have 
gone into providing readable type, and 
plenty of it. These books are bound hand- 
somely enough to grace any bookshelf, 
more important, their size (approximately 
5 in. by 8 in.) and weight (about 2 Ibs.) 
make them easy on the hands, which is 





| coming edition of Stephen Crane’s The 
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Best of all, this series provides author- 
itative texts stripped of scholarly fussi- 
ness. During his last years, Wilson railed 
at the academic editing factories that 
sprang up across the US. in the mid-’60s; 
he argued that they were churning out 
editions of American classics unreadable 
by anyone but specialists. He had a point, 
but the work went on and eventually pro- 
duced sound, if unspectacular, results. 
They are available to Libary of America 
editions. Many texts have been purged of 
errors that crept into them over years of 
reprintings. Some have grown. One re- 
search team found and restored 36,000 
words excised from the manuscript of 
Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie; a forth- 





Red Badge of Courage adds 5,000 words 
that were cut before publication. When 
the Library of America gets around to 
Crane (spring 1984) and Dreiser, editors 
will have to decide whether such addi- 
tions constitute improvements 


A lso pending is the question of solvency, 
once the initial funds are gone. Will 
new subsidies appear? Or can the library 
somehow become self-supporting? An- | 
swers are several years away. In the mean- 
time, readers can watch Melville develop 
into the author of Moby Dick and observe 
Whitman tinkering with and expanding 
Leaves of Grass. All of Hawthorne’s eerie, 
ambiguous short fiction can be tucked into 
a purse or briefcase. Harriet Beecher 





| Stowe never looked better, nor did Uncle 


Tom's Cabin, the melodramatic novel that 
abetted a war. That is not a bad beginning 
for a publishing project resting on a 
slim but worthwhile hope: that the writers 
who helped define this nation can some 
day be givena comfortable and permanent | 
home -By Paul Gray 
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Not Guilty 


WHY WE WERE IN VIET NAM 
by Norman Podhoretz 
Simon & Schuster; 210 pages; $13.50 


his book is 210 pages leading up to a 

punch line. The punch line is Ronald 
Reagan's remark that Viet Nam was a | 
“noble cause.” Norman Podhoretz, neo- 
conservative guru, editor of Commentary, 
author of that 1980 call to arms, The Pres- 
ent Danger, argues that Reagan's descrip- 
tion of Viet Nam is close to the truth. He 
seeks to prove that much fulmination to 
the contrary, America’s participation in 
the war was not immoral. While Podho- 
retz will not convince those to whom 
America’s guilt is an invigorating article 
of faith, he does a good job in supporting 
his proposition. 

The book correctly describes how the 
U.S. edged into the Viet Nam conflict 
with the best of motives, hoping to con- 
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| Norman Podhoretz 





Did the means fit the end? 


tain the spread of Communism, and how 
at first the idea was supported by all the 
leading liberals, including John Kennedy 
and Senator William Fulbright, later the 
Viet Nam War's Cato in reverse. Podho- 
retz rather briskly (perhaps too briskly) 
disposes of some of the clichés about the | 
war: he argues that it was not really a civil 
war, that it was no more brutal than other 
wars (a view supported both by statistics 
and by the word of no less an authority 
than Daniel Ellsberg), that it was not lost 
because it alienated the “hearts and 
minds” of the people but ultimately be- 
cause of conventional invasion from the 
North. The only conceivable way to vic- 
tory, Podhoretz suggests, would have been 
for the U.S. to have been a different coun- 
try capable of fighting a different war. He 
concedes that defeat was inevitable, but 
he nevertheless maintains that the at- 
tempt to win was worthwhile. 

Podhoretz is bloodcurdlingly effective 
in recalling the outrageous and irresponsi- 
ble charges of the anti-anti-Communist 
and radical opposition, which he accu- 
rately describes as “McCarthyism of the 
left.” Here is Susan Sontag reporting from 





| the government really loved the people 


| Chomsky 


| tary force in foreign conflicts. If anything, 
| the U.S. has learned that lesson too well. 
| Despite the fact that Viet Nam was a very 


Hanoi that most of the world would be 
greatly improved by living in a society 
like North Viet Nam's, and adding that 


(Sontag has since recanted and made the 
discovery that “Communism is fascism’’). 
Here is Mary McCarthy, also in Hanoi, 
defending the regime’s censorship by ex- 
plaining that a free press can be un- 
healthy for a body politic, and Noam 
proclaiming that America 
needs de-Nazification. Podhoretz con- 
trasts this pernicious idealization of Ha- 
noi and the guerrillas it led to the well- 
documented horrors the victors have 
since visited on their own people. The 
point is well worth making. However, 
when he observes that in any other coun- 
try the war critics who were openly cheer- 
ing for the enemy would have been treat- 
ed as traitors, he fails to note that the war, 
after all, was never formally declared— 
which is not merely a legalism. 


f there is something narrow and ulti- 

mately unsatisfying about Why We 
Were in Viet Nam, it is partly that there 
is little that is new in the book. Moreover, 
Podhoretz fails to evoke the war's anguish 
and virtually omits the mistakes and de- 
ceptions committed by various Adminis- 
trations over Viet Nam, however defensi- 
ble some of them were. Also, when moral 
arguments are applied to politics or war, 
logical rigor gets lost. The war critics 
tossed “morality” around with foolish 
abandon, but Podhoretz is not precise 
about it either. Thus the fact that an ac- 
tion begins with noble intentions does not 
necessarily make it moral, nor does the 
fact that other actions, in this case the be- 
havior of the victors, were worse. Podho- 
retz ignores the classic moral problem of 
means and ends. In the theological con- 
cept of the just war, one tenet is that the 
means must somehow be commensurate 
with the end. That is a juncture at which 
moralists and pragmatists can meet. 
Somewhere during Lyndon Johnson's 
second term, it became clear that 
however desirable the end of stopping 
Communism in Southeast Asia was to 
most Americans, the effort apparently 
necessary to bring this about (if it could 
be brought about at all) was no longer 
in line with the gains that might, be 
achieved. 

All things considered, it might be just 
as well to declare an intellectual amnesty 
on Viet Nam guilt and get on with the ur- 
gent question of how the U.S. should in 
the future cope with challenges overseas. 
The conventional “lesson” of Viet Nam, 
of course, concerns the risk of using mili- 





special situation, the book suggests a few 
other useful lessons. One is skepticism 
about feckless advocacy of “negotiated so- 
lutions” between mortal enemies, which 
keeps reappearing today in the context of 
Central America and elsewhere. Another 
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a financial wizard to know that superb quality 
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| is caution about the demands for demo- 


cratic reforms, especially in the midst of 
guerrilla war, demands that still erupt any 
time the US. finds itself trying to help a 
regime that does not pass democratic 
muster by Western standards 

One of the questions the Podhoretz 
book indirectly raises is whether America 
is wise in stressing morality so heavily in 
its foreign policy—a habit of mind, inci- 
dentally, not started by the left. Most 
Americans today would surely agree with 
Podhoretz that the U.S. role in the war 
was no crime. But they would also proba- 
bly agree with a famous French remark: 
“Tt was worse than a crime. It was a blun- 
der.”* That is a good place to leave things | 
for a while. —By Henry Grunwald 


Top Dog 





THE MAN FROM ST, PETERSBURG 
by Ken Follett 
Morrow; 323 pages; $14.50 





wane Awear 





n the glorious spring of 1914, not all is 

dew-pearled. What with taxes, trade 
unions, the Irish and the suffragettes, 
England is going to the dogs. In Russia, 
the throne is tottering and workers are out 
in the streets demanding democracy. In 
Germany, the Kaiser’s men are oiling the 
guns of August. The Allies attempt to per- | 
suade Russia to engage the Boche on the 
eastern front. But the Bear hangs tough, 


| and time is short. 


This scenario is shrewdly amplified 
by an expert in the art of ransacking his- 
tory for thrills. British Novelist Ken Fol- 
lett, 32, rewrote World War II in The Eye 
of the Needle and reinterpreted Middle 
East tensions in Triple. In The Man from 
St. Petersburg, he recalls Russia and 
England during the days just before the 
Great War. As always, his plot is eerily 
plausible. 

Though Prince Aleksey Andreyevich 
Orlov is only 30, he is the emissary whom 
his uncle, Czar Nicholas II, trusts with a 
secret task: extracting a stiff price for 
Russian commitment. Orlov has other 








*Said of the execution in 1804 of the Duc d’Enghien, 
who was unjustly accused by Napoleon Bonaparte of 
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I have a son in Baltimore, a daughter 
in Los Angeles, and a sister in Ypsilanti. 
And before I got Sprint, I had long dis- 
tance bills well over $25.00 every month. 


‘7 want 
£0 mee! my 
long distance 
specialist,’ 
And start saving up to 50% 


If you’re like me and you're kind of 
loooong on long distance, here’s some very 
good advice. You ought to have Sprint, 
the long distance specialist. 

You see, now that I have Sprint, I’m 
saving up to 50% on my long distance calls 
using my ordinary pushbutton phone. 
Which means I can keep calling and keep 
talking, and keep saving. 

And it’s really simple to do. Just call 
Sprint and they'll send you your own con- 
fidential code by mail. Believe it or not, 
that’s all there is to it. 

So take some advice from somebody 
who loves to give it. Before you call long 
distance, call Sprint. 


SPRINT 


The Long Distance Specialist. 
800-521-4949 


In Michigan call 313-645-6020 
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| credentials: another uncle is the Earl of 
| Walden, a father figure to young Orlov 
| since the boy’s Oxford days. Together, the 
relatives negotiate the fate of their respec- 
tive nations. It is not an easy matter. In 
Russia, revolutionaries are appalled at the 
prospect of war. Feliks Kschessinsky, a 
terrorist leader, fulminates, “Half the 
misery in the world is caused by nice 
young men like Orlov who think they 
have the right to organize wars between 
nations.” 

Feliks, the son of a poor country priest 
elects to assassinate Prince Orlov. The 
“anarchist chappie,” as he is called, moves 
close to his prey by captivating the suscep- 
tible Lady Charlotte, the earl’s young 
daughter. Follett makes good use of a taut 
if predictable double subplot to forward 
Feliks’ machinations and throw Cabinets, 
kings and boudoirs into turmoil. The de- 
nouement, in which all the major charac- 
ters and half the British constabulary de- 
scend on Walden Hall for the signing of 
the Anglo-Russian pact, is one of Follett’s 
finest, with a staccato performance by the 
deceptively cherubic young Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston's connivance is echoed in a scene 
at 10 Downing Street, in which Prime 
Minister Herbert Asquith and his advisers 
pass “the Balkans around like a box of 
chocolates, help yourself, choose your fa- 
| vorite flavor.” Even with anarchist chap- 

pies on the loose, life was a whole lot sim- 
pler in those days. ‘By Michael Demarest 
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The final analysis. 


For many years, Freudian psychiatry held 


exclusive franchise over curing all mala- 


dies of the mind. But with the emergence 
of some 200 mental therapies, this once 
healthy body of science now finds itself on 
the couch. And who but TIME Magazine 
could analyze it? 

This recent cover story is just one 
example of TIME’s open-minded approach 
to the news. Rather than limit its coverage 


to current events, TIME also features sub- 


jects which have intrigued people for 
decades 

And this has helped earn it more 
loyal readers, by far, around the world 
than any other single news source 


The most colorful coverage of the week. 
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Last year diabetes killed an estimated 300,000 people. 
Yet millions of peopte don't realize just how serous a disease st is 
They think curing diabetes ts as simple as taking a shot of 
insulin. Well, it isn’t 

Insulin can keep a diabetic alive. But it can't always prevent 
the complications caused by the disease 





For instance, a gradual detenoration of blood vessels that 
eventually leads to blindness. Or heart disease. Or kudney failure 
Sull there is hope. We're constantly looking for better ways 
of treating diabetes. And a real cure may not be far off. But we 
need your help 
Please give to the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, Box 9799, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. Without you 
diabetes may someday go from number —— 
three to number one SS oenalantl 
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Archibald MacLeish: 1892-1982 


n 1923, when Archibald MacLeish was 

31 and practicing law in Boston (and 
moonlighting as TIME’s first education 
writer at $10 a week), he abruptly aban- 
doned income and respectability to take 
his family off to Paris. His passionate de- 
termination, he said, was “to write the po- 
ems I wanted to write and not the poems 
I was writing.” Last week, when he died 
at 89 in Boston, MacLeish’s 40-odd vol- 
umes of poetry, plays and commentary 
| had won official rewards ranging from 
honorary doctorates (Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, the University of Illinois) to three 
Pulitzer Prizes (1932, 1953, 1959) to the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom (1977). 
Yet the conflicts between what he wrote 
and what he wanted to write remained 
forever unresolved. 

In France, where he had served as an 
artilleryman during World War I, Mac- 
Leish spent five years among the expatri- 
ates of the Lost Generation, and from this 
came a number of rather conventional but | 
polished lyrics. “A poem should be word- 
less/ As the flight of birds,” ran the most 
celebrated one, “Ars Poetica.” “A poem 
should not mean/ But be.” But larger 
ideas were stirring. MacLeish went to 
Mexico to write the epic of Cortez, and 
Conquistador won him a Pulitzer for 1932. 
But by then there were other demands on 
his talent. 

When President Hoover declared that 
nobody had actually starved to death in 
the worsening Depression, MacLeish 
wrote an impassioned refutation in FOR- 
TUNE, where he was a founding writer. It 
was his mission, as he saw it, to speak out 
on all contemporary causes: for Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, for the Spanish Repub- 
| lic, against the spread of Nazism. “The 
victories of tyrants and the resistance of 
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Former Assistant Secretary of State (1948) 
“A poem should not mean/ But be.” 





peoples halfway around the world,” he 
wrote in 1939, “are as near as the ticking 
of the clock on the mantel.” 

He acted in effect as Roosevelt's min- 
ister of culture. Officially, he became Li- 
brarian of Congress in 1939, assistant di- 
rector of the Office of War Information in 
1942, Assistant Secretary of State in 1944. 
And when the war ended, MacLeish 
headed the U.S. delegation to the found- 
ing of UNESCO. 

The poetry that MacLeish kept pro- 
ducing during these years acquired a sol- 
emnly official ring. Land of the Free, writ- 
ten to accompany a series of Dust Bowl 
photographs, purported to record the un- 
spoken questionings of the People; Ameri- 
ca Was Promises urged the same People 
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[ the poet answered. 


| of desperate battles, and it must be said to 


to demand their rights (Listen! Brothers! 
.../ Companions of leaves: of the sun”). 
These symphonic musings inspired Ed- 
mund Wilson to malicious parody: “And 
the questions and/ Questions/ question- 
ing What am I? O/ What shall I/ remem- 
ber? .../ Till the hearer cried:/ ‘If only 
MacLeish could remember if only could 
say it!” 

The coming of the cold war soured the 
old idealism. “Freedom that was a thing 
to use/ They've made a thing to save,” 
MacLeish wrote bitterly in Brave New 
World (1948), “And staked it in and 
fenced it round/ Like a dead man’s 
grave.” An appointment to teach English 
at Harvard in 1949 removed the poet 
from the public arena. A kindly man, he 
found that he liked instructing the young 
and that they liked him. In later years, 
MacLeish turned toward a new question- 
ing of fundamentals. From the ancient 
paradoxes of Job he created J.B., which 
ran for ten months on Broadway in 1958- 
59 and brought him the most resounding 
praises of his career. 

It was hardly accidental that J.B.’s 
salvation was manifested in the return of 
his wife to “blow on the coal of the heart.”’ | 
MacLeish had been married since 1916 to 
Ada Hitchcock, his childhood sweetheart 
in Glencoe, Ill. (She survives him, as do 
two children, nine grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren.) Ada also dominates 
MacLeish’s last book of poems, The Wild 
Old Wicked Man (1968). “Ah, but a good 
wife!” he wrote. “To lie late in a warm 
bed/ (warm where she was), with your 
life/ suspended like a music in the head.” 

Such verses prompted some critics to 
conclude that MacLeish’s talent had never 
been an epic one. “He is, and always has 
been, an engaging and often moving lyric 
poet,” wrote Hilton Kramer of the New 
York Times. But MacLeish lived in a time 


his credit that when the trumpets sounded, 
—By Otto Friedrich 








Milestones 








ENGAGED. Mary Cunningham, 30, vice presi- 
dent for strategic planning at Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons; and William Agee, 44, 
chairman of the Bendix Corp., and her 
boss until 1980, when she resigned after 
talk that he had promoted her because of 
their friendship. 


DIED. John M. Ashbrook, 53, a conservative 
Republican Congressman from Ohio for 
22 years; apparently of a heart attack; in 
Newark, Ohio. A former chairman of the 
American Conservative Union, he some- 
times let his fierce rhetoric overshadow his | 
personal charm. In 1972 he challenged 
President Nixon in four Republican pri- 
maries bul never got more than 10% of the 
vote, After a string of victories in his dis- 
trict, Ashbrook was seeking his party's 
nomination for the Senate seat held by 
Democrat Howard Metzenbaum. 








DIED. John Patrick Cardinal Cody, 74, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago; apparently of a heart 
attack; in Chicago. The son of an immi- 
grant St. Louis fireman, Cody spent elev- 
en years in Rome, where he earned three 
doctorates. He returned to serve the 
church in St. Louis and Kansas City. As 
Archbishop of New Orleans he led black 
children into Catholic schools as pickets 
protested integration. In his 17 years in 
Chicago, he ruled rigidly and created 
controversy. A federal grand jury was in- 
vestigating charges that he had diverted 
$1 million in church funds to enrich a 
longtime friend, Helen Dolan Wilson. 
Said he: “Any accusations against the 
shepherd are also against the church.” 


DIED. Gaylord Harnwell, 78, scientific ad- 
ministrator and former president of the 
University of Pennsylvania; of a stroke; in 





Haverford, Pa. During World War II, 
Harnwell, a Princeton-trained physicist, 
coordinated research on sonar, for which 
he was honored by the Navy. As Penn's 
president from 1953 to 1970, he revived 
the university by upgrading the liberal 
arts college, improving research and fac- 
ulty, and increasing the endowment. 


DIED. Melville Bell Grosvenor, 80, patriar- 
chal head of the National Geographic So- 
ciety; in Miami. Grosvenor’s great-grand- 
father founded the society in 1888; his 
grandfather Inventor Alexander Graham 
Bell was its second president; his father 
edited the society’s magazine, the Nation- 
al Geographic, for 55 years. “M.B.G.,” as 
he was known, was president and editor 
from 1957 to 1967. A world traveler and 
master seaman, he increased funds for re- 
search, exploration, TV and films. 
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| Press 


hei issues covered by the nation’s press 
are as emotional as the effect of nucle- 
ar weapons in causing or averting war. 
Once reporters begin, as many find it irre- 
sistible to do, by evoking images of a fiery 
doomsday, it is hard to shift readers’ at- 
tention to cold-eyed consideration of de- 
terrence. The impulse in much of the pub- 
lic is simply to cry out for ridding the 
planet of such weapons. 

Exactly that sweeping solution—and 
a worldwide government of unspecified 
political complexion to carry it out—is 
the immodest proposal of the antinuclear 
movement's rallying point, Jonathan 
Schell’s The Fate of the Earth. The book 
first appeared as three articles in The New 
Yorker and met wide acclaim among 
opinion leaders. Walter Cronkite said it 
“may be one of the most important works 
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of recent years.’ Washington Post Colum- | 


nist Mary McGrory said that the book 
was “working its way into the national 
psyche.” Even journalists who disagreed 
with Schell’s call for disarmament, like 
Columnist James Reston of the New 
York Times, treated the book with respect 
because of its import for the antinuclear 
movement. 

But a growing number of commenta- 
tors are now skeptical. In the May issue of 
Harper's, Editor Michael Kinsley writes: 
“Schell’s . . . pretentious essay well il- 
lustrates the confusion of the antinuclear 
movement.” The heart of Kinsley’s argu- 
ment is that Schell too readily subordi- 
nates “liberty,” “national sovereignty” 
and other values to “survival,” because 
the only possible outcomes he sees to nu- 
clear confrontation are annihilation or 
peace at any price. Contends Kinsley: “To 
Schell, apparently, all considerations 
| apart from the danger of nuclear war are 
mere distractions.” 
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Second Thoughts on Schell 


After a rush of praise, his antinuclear book draws skepticism 


Syndicated Columnist Max Lerner, in 
a sternly critical review in a stronghold of | 
Democratic liberalism, the New Republic, 
complains that Schell’s logic could be 
used to justify “certain surrender 
[through] unilateral disarmament by the 
West.” The New York Times editorial 
page, another traditionally liberal forum, 
has faulted Schell for utopianism. “The 
rest of us,” the paper notes, “are left in the 
real world, stuck with the only available 
alternative to catastrophe. Deterrence it 
will have to be.” Times Book Critic John 
Leonard, a one-time liberal activist on is- 
sues ranging from the Viet Nam War to 
the Helsinki human rights accords, is 
even more dismissive. He says that Schell 
“hasn't a clue” about the practical prob- 
lems of disarmament and that his philoso- 
phizing “flirts with the preposterous.” 

More predictably, the right-leaning 
Wall Street Journal has lambasted Schell 
as “destructive of serious thought about 
how to prevent war and control the 
spread of nuclear arms.” Especially ludi- 
crous, the paper says, is his call for “noth- 
ing less than to reinvent politics.” Cracks 
the Journal: “Like, wow, man.” 

Second thoughts notwithstanding, 
Schell’s lofty polemic is the nonfiction 
sensation of the publishing season. It had 
an unusually large first printing of 50,000 
copies, and another 75,000 copies are on 
the way to bookstores. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club has made The Fate of the 
Earth available to its 1.2 million members 
at bargain-basement rates: $2.25, more 
than $9 less than the list price. Such wide 
readership will no doubt sustain debate 
over nuclear weapons. And that is to the 
good—especially if readers remember 
that improving the fate of the earth re- 
quires hardheaded prescriptions, not just 
warnings of the Apocalypse. a 
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A Streak of Good Streaks 


Of baseball’s teams on a roll, Atlanta is the hottest 





asey Stengel, the New 

York Mets’ first manager 
and “perfesser,” once celebrat- 
ed a two-game winning streak 
by donning a high silk hat and 
taking a carriage ride around 
Central Park. So streaks are 
relative. Which is more re- 
markable—that by the start of 
last weekend the Chicago 
White Sox had won eight 
games in a row or that the Bal- 
timore Orioles had lost nine 
games in a row? That the De- 
troit Tigers took seven straight 
or that the Milwaukee Brewers dropped 
five straight? What's going on in baseball 
this season? 

The San Diego Padres have actually 
won nine consecutive games. In the 14 
years of the franchise, not once, not at 
any point, not in any season—never—has 
San Diego been so much as nine games 
over .500. Suddenly the Padres are win- 
ning games nine at a time. In making the 
most of their jubilation, the Padres infuri- 
ated the Los Angeles Dodgers, who at the 
same time happened to be losing six 
straight. Dodger Leftfielder Dusty Baker 
thought the San Diego hand-slapping 
(high fives, low fives) a little elaborate 
for April, and the teams waged a brief 
beanball war over this point of etiquette. 
When the dust settled, Los Angeles Man- 
ager Tommy Lasorda concluded that the 
entire affair was just something 


CINCINNATI 
BRAVES 


hs 





Braves fans celebrate record-breaking victory 








No more magnolia trees in center field. 





TV Attraction Torre 











“prefabricated” by the media. 

Managers’ imaginations 
often come into play during 
streaks. Throughout the St. 
Louis Cardinals’ eleven-game 
winning streak, Whitey Her- 
zog’s key strategy was to have 
Reserve Outfielder Dane lorg 
deliver the lineup card to 
the umpires. Meanwhile, Earl 
Weaver was tossing the Oriole 
clubhouse looking for his own 
lucky messenger to end the 
drought. (“Has Elrod Hen- 
dricks been out there yet?” 
Weaver moaned last week.) 

But of all the streaks, the most surpris- 
ing and exhilarating was AUanta’s. With 
their same old team and the Mets’ old 
manager, Joe Torre, the Braves won their 
first 13 games of the season, two more 
than the modern major league record set 
by the Oakland A’s just last year. “It’s at- 
titude, it’s aggressiveness,” Catcher Bruce 
Benedict says. “It’s pitching,” says First 
Baseman Chris Chambliss. However, a 
lot of people think it’s Torre. 

In the year of Joe DiMaggio’s 56- 
game hitting streak, DiMaggio had a hit 
in every spring-training game. The prin- 
ciple was not lost on Torre, who wanted to 
win in Florida and acquaint the team with 
the sensation early. The Braves won 
twelve of their first 14 spring games, and 
now the players do not seem as amazed as 


the fans, who are flabbergasted. “I’ve nev- | 
er seen so much enthusiasm,” Torre says. | 
| ta’s baseball memories were already lush 


“And I was at the World Series with the 
69 Mets, the team of destiny and all that.” 

Almost since the day it made off with 
Milwaukee's franchise in 1966, Atlanta 
has been one of the depressed areas of the 
major leagues. Though the first season 
brought out a million and a half custom- 
ers, attendance had fallen to 534,672 by 


man Ted Turner took possession and be- 
gan to ride ostriches and push baseballs 
(with his nose) around the base paths. 

After a 16-game losing streak in 1977, 
Turner put on a uniform and relieved 
Manager Dave Bristol long enough to 
make it 17. Along the way, he signed a 
mess of unlikely free agents (Andy 
Messersmith, $1.75 million; Al Hrabosky, 
$5.9 million; Claudell Washington, $3.5 
million). Last season’s attendance was 
535,418. To be sure, in Turner's time, the 
Braves have never finished any better 
than fourth in the National League’s 
West Division. 

Ifa baseball team could be said to exist 
for cable television, this is the one. In 1978 
Turner asked Free Agent Pete Rose, na- 


| tive Cincinnatian to native Cincinnatian, 








| ing a bad streak. 
| Reported by Jamie Murphy/Atlanta 


Tough Break © 


1975. Then the entrepreneurial yachts- | F : . 
Pounding it out in Boston 








ifhe would consider playing in Atlanta just 
long enough to help sell cable television, 
after which Turner would gladly return 
Rose to Cincinnati where they both knew 
he belonged. Supposedly because the let- 
ters M and hchafed him when he pitched, 
Messersmith had the name Channel 
stitched on his back over his number 17. 
Channel 17, Turner’s “superstation.” 

In fact, when it came to hiring Torre, 
Joe's virtues may have been that he had a 
name and personality suitable to a regu- 
larly televised attraction and that his | 
presence would guarantee the attention of 
the New York media. As the television 
cameras panned Atlantans waving “12” 
placards the night that the record was 
broken last week, there was much talk of 
Atlanta’s sudden emergence as a baseball 
town, as if it had never been one before. 
When Joe Torre was just a plump kid of 
13, his brother Frank was a slick-fielding 
first baseman for the Atlanta Crackers of 
the Southern Association (Double A). The 
Crackers took the pennant that year— 
and 15 other years too. Only the New 
York Yankees won more pennants, and 
no home team was better loved. 

In picturesque Ponce de Leon Park, 
which seated 14,000, and where 12,000 pa- 
trons were regularly counted, there was a 
magnolia tree in center field. It was slight- 
ly out of range for everyone who ever hit 
there except Eddie Mathews, who had the 
only inside-the-tree home run. Major 
league teams barnstorming north from the 
spring camps always stopped off to play 
the Crackers. In 1947 Jackie Robinson 
first set foot out of Florida there, and 
27,000 people overflowed the park. The 
Ku Klux Klan promised that someone 
would be shot. Nobody was. 

Before Henry Aaron, you see, AUlan- 


and full. Hardly new to baseball or win- 
ning, Atlanta until now had just been hav- | 
— By Tom Callahan. 





Iberto Salazar’s victory in the Boston 

Marathon last week came in the rec- 
ord-breaking time of 2:08:51. It was an 
extraordinary performance, but it was no 
more remarkable than the finish of Guy 
Gertsch. The Salt Lake City bus-station 
ticket agent finished No. 985 in the en- 
tirely ordinary time of 2:47. But he did it 
on a broken leg. Gertsch, 38, felt what he 
thought was a cramp starting after seven 
miles. But he was determined to finish, 
and so he pounded on for 19 more miles 
before collapsing at the finish line. Doc- 
tors, who later set his right femur with a 
steel rod, theorized that his powerful thigh 
muscle had acted as a splint until he final- 
ly relaxed at race’s end. a | 
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And not just because their lines >d limits Why should you choose Jetta 
are so similar. But because their Turn these remarkable cars loose over the other car? 
personalities are so similar ona really demanding road and Well, the fact is that Jetta has a 

After all, both were designed for th | both respond: With rambun feature that makes it considerably 
the serious driver US pert ormance. Razor-shar f easier to handle 
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When you want 
good taste 
and ultra low tar 


ULTRA LIGHTS: 5 mo. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FIC method, ULTRA LIGHTS 100’s 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg 
meotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘81 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


